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Ne. 110. 
Diflrit of Pennſylvania, to wit. 


e BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the ninth day of 
Oe November, in the twentieth yearof the Independence of the 
r United States of America, Sau uEL HIN SON SMITH, of 
| 9 the ſaid Diſtrict, hath depoſited in this O © title of a book 

| the right whereof he claims as Po in the words 
— : following to wit: | | 


« A vindication of Mr. Ranaolph's Reſignation,” 


In conformity tothe AR of the Conedeſs of the United States, intitled “ An Act for the 


„ encouragement of learning by ſecuring” the copics of Maps, Charts and Eooks to the 
Authors and Piepiietors of ſuch copies during the mes therein mentioned.“ 


SAM: CALDWELL, Clerk of the Diſtrict of 


Pennſylvania, 


Yo 


THE reader | is defired to correct the following inaccuracies 
which occur in a few copies. 


In page 8, lines 6 and 7 from the bottom, read thus, « affair 
& ſhall continue in ſecrecy under your injunction. For, after 


„ pledging myſelf for a more ſpecitic — of all "= 
6 e ſuggettions, I here, &c.” 


Page 345 line 6 from the top, for apparent read abborrent. 


„line g from the bottom, read the———article, inſtead 
of the article. | 


£Extraft of 4 Letter from Mr. Randolpb to the Printer. 


6 Ton will be pleaſed to direct any perſon, who chooſes to 


90 conſult the French or other originals to my friend John R. 


T Smith, Eſq. in whoſe hands they w1ll be let. 


STATEMEN T 


F A . 1 8. Sc. 


Ox Wedneſday, the 19th of Auguſt 1795, I was 
going to Foe: Preſident's, as uſual, at 9 oclock in the 
morning; when his ſteward, Mr. Kidd; came to me at 

Mr. Rawle's in Market-ſtreet ; and informed me, that 
the Preſident deſired me to poſtpone my vifit, until half 
after ten. I ſuppoſed at firſt, that he might wiſh to have 

the lateſt hour for writing by the Southern mail of that 
day, or perhaps to ride out. Bui, as I was defirous of 
alking him a ſhort queſtion, which would determine me 
as to the manner of executing a piece of bufineſs, to be 
carried to him that morning ; I inquired of Mr. Kidd, 
if he was then occupied with any particular perion ? and 
I was anſwered, that the Preſident was every moment ex- 


pecting ſome gentlemen. Accordingly I turned to the 


office; and at the appointed hour called at the Prefi- 
dent's. I deſired the ſervant, who attended at the door, 
to tell the Preſident, that I was come. But upon being 
informed, that Mr. Wolcott and Colonel Pickering had 
been there for ſome time, I went up flairs: and began 


to think, that the ſteward had committed a miſtake. I 


| ſuppoſed, that a conſultation with the heads of depart- 
| ments had been intended to be held by the Preſident 
earlier in the day, and that it might be proper for me 
to explain the Cauſe of my delay. But when I entered 
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ihe Prefident's room, he, with great formality, roſe from 


Mis chair; and Meſſrs. Wolcott and Pickering were allo 


marked in their efforts to a like formality. I theretore 


refoived to wait for the unfolding of this myſterious ap- 
earance. Very few words paſſed between the Preſident 
and myſelf; and thoſe which fell from him, ſhewed 


plainly to me, that he withed to hurry to ſomething elſe. 
[mmedi teh afterwards, he put his hand into his pocket, 


and pulling out a large letter, ſaid ſomething of this na- 
ture: © Mr. Randolph! here is a letter, which I deſire 
„% you to read, and make ſuch explanations, as you 
5 chooſe.” I took it, and found it to be a letter, written 
in French by Mr. Fancher, on about fifteen pages of large 
paper. On reading the letter, J perceived, that two of 


the molt material papers, which were called the diſpatch- 


es No. 3 and 6, were not with it. I obſerved to the Prefi- 


dent, chat 1 preſur med the letter to be an intercepted one. 


te nodded his head. I then ſaid, that at that time I could 
recollect very little, which would throw light on the af- 
fair; but I would go over the letter, and make ſuch re- 


marks as occurred to me. I did fo; but being thus ſud- 
denly, and without any previous intimation, called upon 


before a dene which was minutely prepared at every 
point ; not ſeeing two of the moſt ellential references; 
and laving but an imperfect idea of molt of the circum- 


ſtances alluded to, I could rely only on two principles, 
which were eſtabliſhed in my mind; the firft was, that 


according to my fincere belief, I never made an impro- 
per communication to Mr. Fauchet ; the ſecond was, that 
no money was ever received by me from him, nor any 0- 
verture, made to him by me for that purpoſe. My obſer- 
vations therefore were but ſhort. However, I had ſome 
recollection of Mr. Fauchet having told me of machina- 


tions againft the French Republic, Governor Clinton and 


myſelf; and thinking it not improbable, that the over- 
ture, which was ſpoken of in No. 6, might be, in ſome 
manner, connected with that bulineſs, and might relate to 


the obtaining of intelligence, I mentioned my impreſſion ; 
oblerving at the ſame time, that I would throw mr, ideas 


en paper. The Preſident delired Meſſrs. Wolcott and 


5 

Pickering to put queſtions to me. This was a ſtyle of pro 
ceeding, to whica I would not have ſubmitted, had 
been purſued. But Mr. Pickering put no quetlton ; 4 
Mr. Wolcott oniy aized an explanation of what I h 
aid, as to Governor Clinton and myſelf, This I did not 
object to repeat, nearly as I had ſpoken XK. Had I not 
been deprived of No. 6, the terms uſed i nit. 6 el 
** tering from Britiſh perſecution,” would probably have 
reminded me fully of the ſuppoted macnnations of Rr. 
Hammond and others. As it was, I mentioned the c:r- 
_cumitance generally in the Preſfident's room, who remetm- 
bered to have heard ſomet! hing Of a meeting, held at New - 
York by Mr. Hammond and oth ers during the lait ſum 
mer. While 1 was appealing to the Prelidlent S me- 
moty for communications, Which J had made to him vn 
this ſubject; and after he had laid. with ſome warmih. 
that he mould not conceal any thing, which he recollec- 
ted, or words to that effet; he was alles out to receive 
from Mr. Wiiling the copy of an addreſs, which was 19 
be preſented to him the next day by the merchant: 
While he was out of the room, I aſked. how the Profidern 
came by Mr. Fauchet's letter. Mr. Wolcott Ld Ihe. 
„ Prefident will, I preſume, explain that to you.” Upon 
the return of the Preſident, he deſired me to ſtep into 
another room, white he ſhoulda converie with Meſlrs. 
Wolcott and Pickering upon what I had faid, I retired ; 
and on revolving the ſubject, I came to this conclufion; 
that if the Pen had not been worked up to pPrejudge 
the caſe, he would not have acted in a manner, 10 Preci- 
pitate in itſelf, and fo 1 injurious and humiliating to me 
and that he would in the firſt inſtance, have e interrogated 
me in private. After an abſence of about three quarters 
of an hour, I returned into the Preſident's room; when 
he told me that as I wiſhed to put my remarks on paper, 
he deſired that I would. I replied, that it ſhould be done; 
but that I did not expect to remember much of the detail; 
for, in fact, IJ had then no diſtinct conception of what No. 
2, and No. 6, might contain; except that it would ſcem 
from the inference in No. 10, as if I had encouraged the 
inſurrection. The Preſident then aiked me, how foon E. 
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could finiſh my remarks, I anſwered, as ſoon as poſlible. 


But I declared to him at the ſame inſtant, that I would 


not continue in the ollice one ſecond after ſuch treat- 
ment. I accordingly wrote to him the following letter. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 19, 1795 · 
SIR, 


IVVEDIATELY upon leaving your hovſe this morning, I went 
to the ofhice for the department of ſtate, where I directed the room, in 
which I uſually far, ta be locked vp, and the key to remain with the 

zefſenger, My object in this was to let all the papers reit, as they 
ſtood, 88 | 55 = BE | Cs 

Upon my return home, I reflected calmly and maturely upon the pro- 
ceedinzs of tht moraing, Tu o facts immediately preſented themſelves; 
one of which waz, that my uſual hour of calling upon the Preſident had 
not only been poitpored for the opportunity of confulcing ers upon a 
letter of a rorviga miniſter, highly intereſting to my honour, before the 
ſmalleſt intimation to me; but they ſeemed alto to be perfectly acquaint- 
ed with its contents, and were requeſted to ak queſtions for their ſatisfac- 
tion: The other was, that I was defired to retire into another room, un- 


ti! vou ſhould converſe with them, vpon what 1 had ſaid. 


Your cogfsence in me, Sir, has been unlimited; and, 1 can truly at- 
flir, onabuſed. My ſenſations then cannot be concealed, when I find. 
that confidençe fo immediately withdrawn without a werd or diſtant hint 


being previoutly dropped to me! This, Sir, as 1 mentioned in your 
rom, 18 a ſituation in which I cannot hold my preſent office, and there - 
for- hereby refign it. | „ 


Ir will no, however, be concluded from hence, that I mean to relin- 


quit the inquiry. No, vir; far from it. 1 will alſo meet any inquiry, 


a3 th prepare for it, if J learn this morning, that there is a chance 
of overtaking Mr. Fauchet before he ſails, 1 will go to him immedi- 
ately. | 5 e 8 e | 
I have to beg the favour of you to permit me to be furniſhed with a 
copy oi the letter; and ] will prepare an anſwer to it; which I perceive 
that 1 cannot do, as I wiſh, merely upon the ſew haſty memoranda which 
I took with my pencil, 7 „ 
Jam fatisfied, Sir, that you will acknowledge one piece of juſtice 
due on this occaſion, which is, that until an inquiry can be made, the 
af%;r ihall continue in ſecrecy under your irjun&ion, after pledging 
my ſelf for a more ſpecific iuveſtigation of all theſe ſuggeſtions, For 1 
gere moſt ſolemnly deny, that any overture ever came from me, which 


was to produce money to me, or any others for me; and that in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly, was a ſhilling ever received by me; nor was 
it ever contemplated by me, that one ſhilling ſhould be applied by Mr, 


Fauchet to any purpoſe relative to the inſurrection. 
N 5 
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1 preſume, Sir, that the paper, No. 6, to whic be refers, is not in 
omg poſleinon, Oiberwile you wouid have ff ev. 10 to me. II 1 am 
miſta ten, | Cannot doubt, th: at js Gu 111 ſunler me to late: 4 CP Gr. [ts 


] ſhall paſs my accounts at the Auditor's and COD PULITT'S exec; ard 
tranſinit to y ou a COP. Vs : ' 


1 have the 1 to be, 
Sir, with due reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient 0 Tran, 


ED) : | RANDO JI. 1. 
The Profident of the U. 8. 


To the preceding letter I received this anſcber. 


„ To Edmund Randolph, Eſq. 
8 | | | 
YOUR reſignation of the Cm̃ce of State is roceived. 
Candour 1 induces me to give von, in atew words, the following nate 
rative of facts. The letter from Mr. Fauchet, Wich the. (0 ments er 


Which you were made acquainted veſterday, Was, 2 YOu epheted, an 


intercepted one, It was ſent by Lord Cronvitde to r. Hamppng to 
by him put into the hands of the Secretary of the '{reotury ; ; — by im 
ſewn to the Secretary oi War and the Attorney General; aud & trante 
lation thereof was made by the former, for nie.“ 

At the time Mr, Hammond delivered the ſorter, he begebe! er, 
Wolcott an atteſted copy, which was accordinghy mace by r. enn 
ton, his late ſecretary; and which 18 under to remain at pin 
with Mr. Bond.. hether 1 it 18 known to Others, Ears urable to as. 
Cide,——- | | _ 
Whilſt you are in parti of means to remove the ff rang ſuſpicic ns a- 
rifing from his letter, no diſcloſure of its contents will be made by no ; 
and 1 will enjoin the ſame on the public oflicers who are aconainted wit, 
the purport of it; unleis ſomething ſhall appear to render an CKÞLA - 


nation neceffary on the part ct government ; f Which I will oy" the 


Judge,— | ; 
A copy of Mr. Fauchet's letter mall be ſent to you. 
ferred to therein I have never ſeen.— 


| No. 65 * 
Ge. WASHINGTON, 
Philadelphia, 20th on. 1795. 


Having learnt, on the 20th of Augu?, 1797 5, that the 
French fripate Meduſa, which was to carry Mr. Fauchet 


to France, 1 not ſailed ten days before; J left Phita- 


delphia in the afternoon of the 21ſt for Newport 18 
Rhode-Iſland. But being detained on the read oy a dil- 
appointment in ſome neceſlary papers, and by other un- 


7 
A 
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avoidable cauſes, I did not arrive there until Monday, 


the 31ſt of Auguſt 1795, between the hours of ejeven 


and twelve in the morning. I immediately proceeded to 


viſit Mr, Fauchet; and told him, that his letter of the 


| Joth of Brumaire (October 31ſt, 1794,) had been inter- 


cepted, and was in the hands of the Preſident of the 


United States. After obſerving that he mult recollect, 
how injurioully he had treated the government, others, 


and myſelf, in that letter, I informed him, that I had 
come for the purpoſe of demanding an explanation ; but 
that I deſired none, which was not conſiſtent with truth 
and juſlice. I then mentioned the different poinis : 


and although in ſome particulars we did not remember 
1 8 8 yet 1 required him to give me a certificate accord- 
to his memory. He appointed 8 o'clock in the next 


morning for the delivery ol it to me; and underſtanding 
ſrom him, that the Meduſa could not ſail, while the Bri- 
fiſh {hip of war, Africa, lay at the mouth of the harbour, 
1 did not object to the time which he took. When i 
his Lv formed me, „ t he was directed 0 tell me, 
that the promiſed certificate would not be ready until 


about 12 o'clock: I deſired the ſervant to call Mr. Fau- 


chet down flairs. When he came down, he ſaid, that he 


was engaged in preparing the paper : that it could not be 
ready until 12 or 1 oclock, and that as foon as it was 
ready, he would ſend or bring it to my lodgings. He alto 


agreed upon my application, to anſwer any queſtions, 


which I {ſhouid put to him; and it is known to a gentle- 


man, whom I can name, that I had intended to put ſeve- 


ral queſtions to him, before Mr. Marchant, the judge of 
the Diftria of Rhode-Iſland, and Mr. Malbone. a member 


of the Houle of Repreſentatives, from whom I meant to 
aſk the favour of attending to the buſineſs. While I was 


expecting to hear from Mr. Fauchet, it was ſaid that the 
Meduſa was weighing anchor. Aſtoniſhed at this intelli- 


_ gence, I ran up to Mr. F auchet's houſe; and found, that 
he had gone off, By the friendly aſſiſtance of Mr. Peck, 


the Marſhal of the diſtrict, I diſpatched the ſwifteſt failing 


boat 1 in Newport in queſt of the Medula, with the follow. | 


ing letter to Mr. Fauchet. 


Lt. 1 


Newport, Sept. 1, 1795. 


I AM this moment informed, that the frigate has failed: and I have 
been to your houſe, They ſay that you are on board; and that you have 
left no paper for me, according to what you promiſed. My innocence 
of the inſinuations, ariſing from your letter, you not only know, but 


| J am, Sir, 

0 Vour humble ſervant, 

i EDMUND RANDOLPH, 
The boat having returned without overtaking the Me- 
5 duſa, Mr. Peck indorſed this certificate on the letter. 

; | „ : September 1, 1795» 
x MR. RANDOLPH, being greatly agitated at finding that Mr. Fats 
chet had gone off, requeſted me to employ a boat, at any expence, to go 
2 immediately in queſt of the Meduſa; in order to carry the within letter 
I to Mr, Fauchet; I did in conſequence employ the ſwifteſt ſailing veſſe! 
1 in the port, with inſtructions to purſue the frigate, as long as there was 
: any chance of overtaking her. She went off ſeveral miles to fea, but 
il could not overtake her, | | 
Ro WILLIAM PECK, 

5 Marſhal, Rhode-Iſland diſt rict. 

as Capt. Caleb Gardner, who acted as pilot to the Medu- 
o ſa, having returned to Newport, brought me from Mr. 
S, | Faucheta letter, of which the following is a tranſlation. 
e- „ %;; iP : 3 EN | : 

of On board of the Meduſa. 15 Fructidor, in the 3d year. 

PR | Foſeph Fauchet to Mr. Randolph. 

„as I 8 
he I have juſt tranſmitted to citizen Adet, the miniſter of the Republic 
T4 © in Philadelphia, the packet which I deſtined for you, He will ſend you 
25 Ia certified copy of my letter, with which, I hope, you will be ſatisfied; 
ck, 1 5 Accept my eſteem; 
ing 


have twice acknowledged to me. I ſend a boat therefore in a hurry to 
obtain the papers, which go to this point. . 5 


JOSEPH FAUCEET, 


W io ganas or ann, - * 2 
— a * * 
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"The painful embarratinent, which the ſudden failing 


of the Meduſa bad occalioned to me, induced me to re- 
queſt from Capt. Gardner a ſtatement of the facts, re- 
| lative thereto ; and he gave me this certificate. 


ls is to certity that Thurſday“ morning, September 1ſt, at 8 


o'clock ; the weather being very ſtormy, and a very large fea, the Bri- 
tim ſhip Africa, was obliged to leave her {tation at the light-houfe, and 
g into the Naraganfet bay: in conſequence of which Captain Simeon, 
of the ftigate Meduſa, ſent for tie ſudicriber to embrace this opportu- 
nity to go to ſea; at the ſame time ſent for the ambaſſador, Mr. Fau- 
ehet, and all the paſſengers, at g o'clocxs. They could not get on board 
until 11 o'clock. From g o'clock until that time, t':e ſhip was ſhort 
A peak : fill Getained for the paſſengors. In ſix minutes after they came 
on board we cut our cable and went to ſea; leaving Mr. Provot on 
ſhore, one of the paſſengers. The weather was ſo foggy, that very often 
we could not ſee the land in beating the ſhip out of the harbour. Mr. 

Fanch:t, all che time the ſubſcriber was on board, which was until half 
paſt one o'clock, was in the cabin writing. The Britiſh {hip Africa, 
came to ſail two hours after the Meduſa was at fea, 9 7 5 


Newport, Sept. 2, 1795. 
CALEB GARDNER, 
N. E. The whole time I was on board the frigate, belore her getting 
under fail, the captain diſcovered the greateſt impatience, He repeat- 


edly fent on ſhore to bring off Mr. Faucket; expreſſed great concern, 
Wren my boat arrived without him; and when Mr, Fauchet did arrive 


_ at the trigate, treated him with great coolneſs and apparent indignation 


at his long delay. | 


CALEB GARDNER. 


Theſe and many other particulars, which manifeſt the 


Qiitrefling difficulties, into which I was thrown, can be 


proved by a reſpeAable gentleman, now in Philadelphia, 
-— Agreeabiy to the information of Mr. Fauchet, Mr. 


Aget ſent me a copy of his certificate, the tranſlations 
e Which, and of the diſpatches No. 3 and No. 6, which 
are referred to in the letter No. 10, and were allo fur- 


niſhed by Mr, Adet, are as follow: — 


1” — 
—— —A[„F ——— ́ — — 
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t Mr, Gardner has minted the day, It ſhould be Tuesday. 
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AR. FAUCH ETS CERTIFICATE. 


MR. RANDOLPH requeſts me to examine a Diſpatch No. 10, ad- 
dreſſed to the Commiſſary of exterior relations; which has been tranſ. 
mitted to the Prefident of the United States, I believe that 1 am bound 
to no explanations upon my communications to my government ; when 
they are obtained by dark means of which J am ignorant; are commen- 
ted upon without doubt, and mutilated according to the paſſions of thoſe 
who uſe means fo noble and generous, But I owe to Mr, Randolph full 


and intire juſtice. I will render it to him with pleaſure, Every thing 
which could be interpreted to his diſadvantage will not leave, I hope, 


after the explanation which I ſhall give, any doubt upon the mind even 
of thoſe who have tranſmitted the letter to the Prefident. The means 
which | ſhall employ will be very ſimple. This will be tu cite the Dif- 
patches to which I refer in my No. 10, Some preliminary reil tions 
are neceſſary to explain them, A 5 | 
On my arrival on this continent the Preſident gave me the moſt poſt + 
tive aſſurance, that he was the friend of the French cauſe. Mr. Ran- 
dolph often repeated to me the ſame aſſurance. It was impoſſible for me 
not to give faith to it, (in ſpite of ſome public events relative to Franc 
which gave me ſome inquietude), eſpecially when the Secretary of State 


_ conſtantly took pains to convince me of the ſentiments of good-will of 


his government for my Republic. It was doubtleſs to copfirm me in this 
opinion that he communicated to me, without authority, as I {uppoſed, 
that part of Mr. Jay's inſt ructions which forbade him to do any thing which 
ſhould derogate from the engagements of the United States with France, 
My error, which was dear to me, was prolonged only by the continual 
efforts of Mr, Randolph to calm my fears both upon the treaty with En- 
gland and upon the effect which it might produce on þ cance. He was 


therefore far from confiding to me any act, any intention of government 
by virtue of any concert with me, or in conſequence of any emolument 
received by him, or tor the expectation or hope of any recompence pro- 


miſed, or with any other view than to maintain a good harmony between 
France and the United States, As to the communications which he has 


made to me at different times, they were only of opinions, the greater 
part, if not the whole of which, 1 have heard circulated as opinions. I 
alſo recolle& that on one occaſion, at leaſt, which turned upon public 


meaſures, he obſerved to me, that he could not enter into details up- 
en ſome of them, becauſe by doing ſo be ſhould violate the duties of his 
office. From whence 1 have concluded and believe that he never commu- 


nicated to me what his duty would reprove, I will obſerve here, that none 


of his converſations with me concluded without his giving me the idea 
that the Preſident was a man of integrity, and a ſincere friend to Fraace, 


This explains in part what l meant by the terms, “ his precious confeſ- 
4 ſions.” 1 proceed to other details relative thereto. I could allude 


only to explanations on his part upon matters which had cauſed to me ſome 


inquietude: And I have never infinuated, nor could J infinuate in that 


A 
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letter, that! ſuſpected on his part ” en the mot di idant corruption. Theſs 
explanations nad equally for their object my diffe rent converſations upon. 
Wettern affairs, as may be ſeen in the ſcque! Of this declaration. 

When 1 ſpeak in this ſame para $rap in theſe words, © Beſides, the 
precious confeſſions of Mr. Randolſh alone caſt upon all which happens a 
Diiefgh tory light,“ I have fill in view only the e xp plauhations of which 1 
have 8 above; and I mutt confeſs that very often I have taken for 
confeſſions what he might have to communicate to me by virtue of a ſe- 
cret authority. And many things which in the fir! inſtant T had conſidered 
as confeilons were the ſabje ct of public converſations, 1 will ſay more. I. 
will ſay, that I have had more than ſuſpicions that certain confidences 
wiich have been made to me, were only to ſound my private opinions, and 
the intentions ofthe French Republie; and I mult appeal to the teſtimony 
of him, who this day claims mine. Le malt know if I ever endeavoured | 
to meddle in the interior affairs cf America, or even to influence, by any 
means whatſoever, the ſentiments of men whoſe talents had called them 
to the head of affairs. 

All that is read from theſe words, cc 1 proceed then, &c.” to theſe 
« "Phe fiiſt was preparing, &c.“ is to be conficered only as my own re- 
flections arifing from private information or from public reports, and not 
ſrom any communications of Mr, Randolph. 

I have fpoken ot a converſation which Citizen Le Blanc and my ſelf had 
with Mr. Randolph, and which I had communicated m my No. 3. It 
is eaſy to ſee that I conſider the concluſions which I draw from it, as pure 
and fimple conjectures, as I expreſs myſelf. This is an extract from 
that diſpatch which I declare to be true. When I relate converſations 
of Mr. Rendolph, I can eaſily ſuppoſe that as he ipoke ſometimes in En- 
gliſh, moſt commonly ia French, and I ſpoke always French, we might 

n- hace underſtood one another perfectly. And when J have not quo- 
ted Mr. 5 Randolph expreſsly in the whole courſe of any oblervations, it 
is not under his authority that I ſpeak. 

As my diſpatch, No, 3, treats of different ſubjects at the ſame time, I 
Mall extract from it only what concerns him, with the help of my 
Own memory and in conſequence of his queſtions. = 

The converſation which J cite took place in April, 1794. We were 
6555 ing of ſome political diviſiops which manifeſted themſelves in dif- 
terent parts of the United States, and of which the public papers gave 
ſufficient proofs. He appeared to me to be deeply afflicted at the idea of 
a violent conflict between the parties, He hoped to prevent it by the in- 
fluence which he hoped to acquire with the Preſident, who he ſaid ge- 
nerally conſulted him, and to whom he told truths which probably others 
conceal:d from him, I had heard mentioned, and I frequently mentions _ 
ed to him myiej!, the ſuſpicions which were ſpread abroad, of the artiſi- 
ces of lome influential men in the government, who were defirous of ſee- 
ing the French cauſe ruined, and 'of uniting America more cloſely with 
Great Britain than with France. He replied to me upon this: The 
Preſident is the mortal enemy of England, for the outrages which ſhe . 
heaps upon the United States, and the injuſtice and perfidy which ſhe 
ſhews in her conduct towards them; and the declared friend of France. 
1 can ziirm it upon my honour, He may, like other men who do not 
mix generally with the world, be circumvented by ſtratagem, prepared 
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toſarpriſe his ju dgment z and without doubt if he ſuffers himſelf to be 


taken in by any n manoeuvres, his popularit) v would be affected by it. le 
deſires to give the Government ſtability; others, under the pre- 


text of giving energy to it, would ſurround the chief of the Executive 


with more power than the Conſtitution delegates to him, But 1a ſpite 
of all the efforts, and notwithſtanding the cauſe of France and the rrye 


ſpirit of the American people are painted to him under falſe colours, he 


eſcapes at this moment trom the ſaares which are laid for him, 2nd no- 
thing will be able to prevent him from conducting himſelf towards Great 
Britain with the firraneſs, which the repeated DULTSSES of this power de- 
mand. This, Mr. Fauchet, is every thing, which Tam at liberty to ſay 


to you. I will always treat with you with every | N which com— 


ports with my duty. As to myſelf, I would duit the poſt, Which he ha 

confided to me, if 1 could perſuade my ſeit, that he could accede to airy 
act, which ſhould affect the rights of the people. The bill, of which you 
ſpeak, gives it is true to the Executive, ſome powers which if they ſhould 
be abuſed, may wound liberty. I am ſincerely affected by it. But I fee 


with pleaſure, that my reflections on the dreadful crifis, which would re- 


ſult from ſuch an abuſe, have produced a deep impreſſion on the mird 
of the Preſident, who is a man of honour, Let us unite, Mr, Fauchet, 


let us unite our efforts in drawing cloſe the bonds of the two nations. 
The friends of liberty are for an intimate union with France, The par— 


tizans of ſlavery prefer an alliance with England. 

I now come to the explanation of my diſpatch, No. 6. A little time 
after my arrival in America, 1 had requeited Mr, Randolph to recom- 
mend to me the molt proper perſons with whom he was acqu: ainted in th 


different ſtates, to be employed in the purchaſe of flour, "This el 


naturally led him to believe that there were perſons employ ed in it, as 
they really were. We had frequent conrerfſations upon the inſurrection, 
and in all of them he maniie ted an uneg myocal indigo! ation againſt the 
fomenters of it, and a deep affliction at the dangers of a civ i! war, 1 
had learned, as my diſpetch No. 10, mes, that the Engliſn were ſuſpece 
ted of fomenting and ſupporting theſe manoeuvres, I communicated my 

ſuſpicions to Mr. Randolph. | had already communicated to him a 


Congreſs, which at this time was holden at New-York. I had commu- 


nicated to him fears, that this Congreſs would have for its object 
ſome manoeuyres againſt the Republic of France, and to render unpopue 
lar fome virtuous men who were at the head of affairs; to deſtroy the 
confidence which exiſted, on one hand, between General Clinton and is 
fellow. citizens, and on the other, that which united the Preſident to Mr. 
Randolph. He ſaid to me, that 1 ought to make efforts to obta; n the 
proofs of this fact, and he added to me, that if I did fo, the Pref ident 
would not heſitate to deelare himſelf againſt all the manoeuvre; which 
might be directed againſt the French republic. Things remained in this 
ſituation. About the month of July or Auguſt, in the laſt year, he cat 


to ſee me at my country houſe, It was in the allarnbon. He was to go 
: that evening 2 Ws Cormantow n. We bad 2 Priya de converſation OT abont 


twenty min dute 8, Klis COUNter lanee beſpo! ke dliſtrets. He laid to me, 
2 * 1 Fig 
that he wes afraid that a civil war would ſoon r: 8 America. I 
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began to believe that in fact the Englip were ically ivinentivg the ns 


individuals independent of Britiſh perſecution. 
Poſition to obtain this intelligence ſurpriſed me. I was aftoniſhed that the 
government itſelf did not procure for itſelf information ſo precious. And 
I made the reflections, contained in my letter on this affair, becauſe I be- 
lieved, and do ſtill believe, that all the. citizens in the United States, 
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ſertection, end that he did not doubt, that Mr. Hammond and his Con- 


greſs would puſh ſome meaſures with reſpect to the infucreciion, with an 


intention of giving embarraſſment to the United States. He, demanded 
of me, if, as my Republic was itſelf intereſted in theſe manoeuvres, J 
could not by the means of ſome corte ſpondents procure ſome information 
of what was pailing. I anſwered him, that I believed 1 could. He 
replied upon this, that having formed many connections by the means 
ot flour contracts, three or four perſons among the different contractors 
might, by talents, energy, and ſome influence, procure the necefiary in- 


formation, and ſave America from a civil war, by proving that Enyland 


interfered in the troubles of the Weſt, I do not recollect, that he gave 
to me at that time any details upon the manner, in which this diſccvery 
would produce this laſt effect. But I perfectly recollect to have heard it 


ſaid by ſome perſon or other, that the inſurgents would be abandoned 


by the greateſt number of thoſe whom they believed to be on their 


| fide; and that the militia would march with cheerfulneſs, if it were 


proved, that the Engliſh were at the bottom of theſe mancuvres, I 


think therefore, that this was probably the manner, in which he con- 


ceived that things would be- ſettled; and that he thought, that the in- 
ſurrection would ceaſe from the want of ſupport. At the moment ct his 
mounting his horſe, he obſerved to me, that the men, whom I inight be 
able to employ, might perhaps be debtors of Engliſh merchants; that 
in this caſe they might perhaps be expoſed, on the ſlighteſt movement 
which they ſhould make in this important affair, to ſee themſelves har- 
raſſed by proceſs and even arreſted by the purſuits of their creditors. He 
aſked me if the payments of the ſums which were due to them by virtue 
of the exiſting contracts, would not be RY early to render theſe 

confeſs, that this pro- 


ought to endeavour to furniſh intelligence ſo important, without being 
ſtopped by the ſear of Engliſh perſecution; and becauſe I moreover 


thought, when J committed my reflections to paper, that it was propoſ- 


ed to obtain the foregoing intelligence by aſſiſting with loans thoſe who 
nad contracted with me. But now calling to mind all the circumſtan- 


ces, to which the queſtions of Mr, Randolph call my attention, I have 


an intimate conviction that I was miſtaken in the propoſitions, which J 


ſuppoſed to have been made to me. 


I declare moreover, that no name or ſum was menticned to me: that 
Mr. Randolph never received, either directly or ir directly, by himſelf or 


by another for his uſe, one ſhilling from myſelf, by my order, or accor- 


ding to my knowledge, hereſay or belief, from any other public officer of 


France. I declare that he never made to me in this reſpect a ſirgle over- 


ture; and that no part of the above circumſtance has the leaſt relation 


to him perſonally, Farther I ſolemnly declare, that from the time of my 


arrival I have repeated, when an opportunity has preſented itſelf, and with- 


wut doubt often in the preſence of Mr. Randolph, that the worals of my 
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pation and the candour of my government ſeverely forbid the uſe of mo- 
acy in any Circumſtances, which could not be publicly avowed 


Signed 


JOSEPH FAUCHET, 


I the underſigned Peter Anguſtus Adet, Miniſter Plenipotentiary | 
of the French Republic, certify, that the foregoing Copy ts ab- 
ſolutely conformable to the Declaration which Citizen Fauchet, 
my predeceſſor, has written and ſigned with his own hand, and 


. which he bas ſent me to be lodged in the Archives of the French 
, Legation, and in order that a copy conformable there:o may be 
Aelivered to Mr. Randolph. 


In teſtimony of which I have hand theſe preſents at Thi- 


$ ladelphia, on the gth ſupplementary day, in the 3d 
„ | Year of the French Republic, one and indiviſible. Sep- 
„ tember 27, 1795, (Old Style). 

C - | 

- | FP. A. ADET. 

8 8 

- 
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* | Extrad? from the Political Diſpatch, No. 3, of Joſeph Fauchet, 


5 to the Minſter of Foreign A Fairs. 

oy 8 5 | 

g a 

1 cc THEN the Serretary of State appeared to open himſelf without 
| reſerve; He imparted to me the inteſtine diviſions, which were rum— 
o:: bling in the United States, The idea of an approaching rener f 
8 tected him deeply. He hoped to prevent it, by the aſcendancy which 
e he daily acquired over the mind of rhe Prefident, who be him in 
I I all affairs, and to whom he told the truth, which his colleagues diſguiſed 

| from him. 

at The preſident of the We States, ſays he, is the mortal enemy of 
= Bache ; and the friend of France, I can affirm it upon my honour. | 
r- But not mixing with the world, he may be circumvented by the dark 
of manœuvres of ſome men, who wind themſelves in an hundred ways, to 
r- draw him into meaſures, which will cauſe him to loſe all his popularity. 
m Under the pretext of giving energy to the government, they wonld abſo- 
y | Jutely make a monarch of him. They deceive bim, as to the true ſpifit 
h- of the people; as well as upon the affairs of France, 1 am ſure, that 
4 at this moment, he eſcapes from them, and that in all theſe pertidious 


mancuvres they have not been alle to diſſunde him from pronouncing 
with vigor again alt the miniſtry of England. He has. but it is im- 
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poſſible ſor me in conſcience to make you this confeſſion. I ſhould be- 


tray the duties of my office. Every thing, which I can ſay to you, is, 
that it is important for our two nations, that you continue to viſit him 


frequently, He will be touched with the proots ot friendſhip, which 
you {hall weſt ly to him; and J am fure, that this will be an 1afallible 


means of cauſing them to be valued, I would quit the poſt, which he 
has confided to me, if he could be brought to make any attempt upon the 
riznts of the people, A bill has paſſed the kouſe of repreientaiives, which 
wounds Lberty. They have at leaſt taken away the article which pre- 
8 the ſale of the French prizes in our ports. My heart is troubled b) 
ut 1 have ſeep with pleaſure, that my reflections on this ſubject, up- 


bo is gteadtul criſis, which would reſult from an abuſe of it, have made 


a Geet tinpreffion upon the mind, I will even ſay, upon the heart of the 
PreSdent, who is an honourable man. Let us unite, Mr. Fauchet, to 
draw our two nations cloſer together, Thoſe who love liberty, ate for 
fraternizing with the French Republic, the 1 of ſlavery preter 
an Anette with England. 

E. he ſaid to me, (in ſpeaking of the treaty of Jay“), that there is 


no qveſt ion in his miſſion, but to demand a ſolemn reparation for the ſpo- 


liations which our commerce has experienced on the part of England; 
and to give you a proof, that Mr. Jay cannot enter into a negociation 
contrary to what we owe to France, I will give you the part of the in- 
ſtructions & hich concern it. 

6 Although the following note, which I have, written in his own hand: 
with 2 LIND naſe to burn it, be little important, J annex it hereto, 

„I the Engliſh miniſtry ſhall inſinuate, that the whole or any part of 


* theſe inſtructions ſhould appear to be influenced by a ſuppoſed predi- 5 


« lection in favour of France, you will arreſt the ſubject as being foreign 
ci to the preſent queſtion, It is what the Engliſn nation has no right to 
« Object to; becauſe we are free in our ſentiments and independent in 
et gur government. 
« The following caſe is to be un ble As there is no doubt, 

« that the Ungliſu miniſtry will endeavour to detach us from France, 
„vou wiiFintorm them of the firm determination of the government of 
c the United States, not to deviate from our treaties, or our engage 
« ments with France.“ 0 | . 


* The word afirinz cppears to have been omitted in the cerlijfied copy 


Exirad Hen the Poluical Diſpatch, No. 6, of Citizen Fauchet, 
Mes ener Plenipotentiar 9 the French Republic to the United 
1 


Ee ze Zo. 


© SOARCE: was the commotion known, when the Secretary of 
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State came to my konſo, All his countenance was grief. He requeſted 


of me a private convertation. It is all over, he ud to me, A givil war 
is about to ravage our unte mor country. Four men by their talente, 
Ps 5 5 C 1 1 - 


their inſlurvce, ard their evergy may fave tt, Put debtors of Engliſh 
| a 2 5 . RG e 
merchants, they Wl 50 ceprived © of their liberty. it they take the {mal- 
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ſhelter them from Engliſh perſecution. Tbis inquiry a goniſhed me 


much. It was impoſlible for me to make a ſatisfactory eniwer, You 


know my want of power, and my defect of pectriary means. I fl 

draw myſelt from the affair by forme common Place remarks, ana b 

throwing myſelf on the pure and unaitzrable principles of th © republic. 
e 1 have never ſince heard of propoſitions of this nature.“ 


I the underſigped Peter Auguſtus Adet, Miniſter Pleniporevilar 7 of 
the French Kepublic, near the United States of America, certify thoſe 


to whom it belongs, that the diſpatches, No. 3 and 6, mentioned in the 


diſpatch No. 10, of the oth of Brumaire, in the 3d year, addrefied by 
Citizen Fauchet, my predeceſſor, to the commuary of exterior relations, 
are relative to a number of objects entirely foreign to Mr. Randolph, and 
that the extracts which I have delivered to him agreeably to his requeſt, 
contain both the converſation and the overtures, of which Citizen Fau- 
chet Pear in his diſpato | 

I certify moreover, that at the requeſt of Mr. Randolph I have exa- 


mined the diſpatches of Citizen Fauchet to the French government; and 


that whenſoe ver Citizen Fauchet has had occaſion to ſpeak of Mr, Ran- 
dolph, in reſpect to his morality, he always deſcribes him as an honeſt 
and upright man. 

Given at Philadelphia, under my hand and ſeal of the French legation, 
the 4th of n in the zd year of the Republic, one ard indi- 


| viſible, 


P. A. ADET, 


* 


To the Preſi dent of the United States, Mount Vernon. 


Philadel nia, Sept. 21, 1 
311 7 [4 795.7 


1 RETURNED yeſterday from Germantown and this morning 


I ſhall proceed to the EXAralnation of the neceſlary papers. Finding it 


important to one branch of the ſubject, that I ſhould aſk a ſmall addition 
to the narrative in your letter of the 20th utino, I have to requeſt, chat 


I may be informed, as far as may be in your Power, v hen Mr. Hammond 
put Mr, Fauchet's letter into te hands of Nr. Wolcott, and when an 
RN was given, vir, of that jetter to you, | with to afcertain,with- 
t the neceſſity of reſorting to circumſtances, ike earſieſt notice, which 
= received of the exiftence of ſuch a letter, If you covid add the 
probable time, when the Britiſn ſecretary of ſtate, Lord Grenville, ob- 
tained the letter, and when the Britiſh miniſter here procured it, I ſhould 
e enabled to be more portigular in my vindication. 
You inform me in your letter of the z0th ultimo. that you had never 


ſeen Mr. Fauchet's diſpatch, No. 6, Which is referred to in his letter; and 


as you did not fhew or fend to me, with the other payers, the diſpatch. 


— 
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No. 3, I ſhall continue to preſume, that you have as Yer. rot ſeen them. 
If you have, it will certainly be conceived proper, that ] ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with copies of them. tn order that I may know whether the papers 


in your hands, under the name of the diſpatches No. 3 and 6, agree with 


what has been ſtated to me as their contents; and that if there he a dif. 


ference, I may take the beſt meaſures for eſtabliſhing which is true. 


As nothing detains me in Philadelphia, but the completion of this bufi- 


neſs, which requires an extenſive detail, and large trranſcrivtion of pa- 


pers, I muſt hope that if there be any other document, which bears the 


leaſt affinity to the main ſubjeR, 1 may have an opportunity through your 


intervention of meeting it before I take my departure to Virginia. 


T0 Edmund Randolph, Eſquire. 
SIR, 


T HAVE lately received three letters from you :—two bearing date 
the 15th inſtant ;—the other the 21it,—One of the former came to hand 
the 19th—the other the 21ſt and the latter yeſterday, 

_ Your fignature as Secretary of State to the ratification of the treaty | 


having been given on the 14th of Auguſt and ypur refignaticn not tak- 


ing place until the 19th, it became neceſſary, in order to be conſiſtent, 
(the original being diſpatched) that the ſame counterſign itould appear 
to the copies; —otherwiſe this act would no: have been required of you, 
It is not in my power to inform you at what time Mr, Hammond pet 
the intercepted letter of Mr. Fauchet into the hands of Mr. Wolcott, — 


1 had no intimation of the exiſtence of ſuch a letter until after my arriy- 


al in Philadelphia, the 11th of Auguſt, When Lord Grenville firſt ob- 
tained that letter, and when the Britiſh miniſter here received } it 1 8 
him, are facts with which I am entirely unacquainted, 

1 have never ſeen in whole or in part, Mr. Fauchet' «diſpatches num 
be red three and fix ; nor do I poſſeſs any documents, or knowledge ot 
papers which have affinity to the ſubjeR in queſtion. 

No man would rejoice more than I ſhould, to find that the ſuſpicions 
which have reſulted from the intercepted letter, were une quivocally ang. 
honourably removed. 


Go, WASHINGTON, 
Mount Ferkas, 27 if Sept. 1795 


Philadelphia, October 2, 1798; 
STR; 


{YESTERDAY received from the Preſident a letter dated onthe 27th 
of September 1795 ; containing, in anſwer to mine ofthe 2 iſt, the ſollowing 
Clauies, lt is not in my power to inform vou, at what time Mr. Ham- 
mond put the intercepted letter of Mr. Fauchet into the hands of Mr. 
© Wolcott. I had no intimation of the exiſtence of ſuch a letter until 
* after my arrival in Philadelphia, the 11th of Auguſt. When Lord 

Co: „ Grenville firſt obtained that letter, and when the B 1th miniſter here 
received it from him, are facts with which Tam entirely unacquainted.“ 
have never ſeen in whole or in part Mr. Fauchet's diſpatches, num- 

7 * bered three and fix ; nor do J poſſeſs any document or knowledge of 

* papers, which have affinity to the ſubject in queſtion. 

As the Britiſh miniſter conveyed through your hands this buſineſs to 
the Preſident, I hold myſelf authoriſed to inquire from you into ſome 


228 


4 maHaterial facts, as they probably reſt in your knowledge. Theſe are, as 
to the time when Mr. Hammond put the letter into your hands; as to 
85 Lord Grenville, Mr. Hammond, or yourſelf, having ſeen or been poſſeſ- 
= ted of No. z and 6, or either of them; as to there being any other paper 
t in or out of cy pher, connected with this affair, which may be brought 
8 up in my abſence. If you have heard the time, about which Lord 
u. Grenville ſirſt obtained the letter, and when the Britiſh mini ger here re- 
ut ceived it from him, information of it will tend to elucidare ſome other 
TRY points. 
. | | | Tam, Sir, 
Vo Your humble ſervant, 

„ EDMUND RANDOLPH, 
me. O0. Wolcott, Eſq. | 
of | 
ons 8 
me Philadelphia, October 2d, 1795. 

81. 


1 HAVE received your letter of this date, and I Nadi reply 0 
your enquiries, 
Mr. Fauchet's letter to which you allude was delivered to me byaMr., 
Hammond on the 28th of July ; and on the evening of the 11th of Au- 
gall, I preſented 1 it to the Prefident. | 
© | have never ſeen or been poſſeſſed of Mr. Fauchet's letters, numbered | 
3 or 6, or either of them, in or out of cypher, and I have no knowledge : 
whether they or either of them, have been ſeen by Lord Greny mn or 


Mr. Hammond. 
+ D 
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It is impoſlible for me to ſay whether any other document may be 


hereafter brought into view, as connected with the ſubject in queſ- 
tion. Perhaps ſomething will depend upon the manner in which the diſ- 
cuſſion of this affair may be managed on your part, —as this may render 
an enquiry after other papers neceſſary. You may be aſſured, however, 
that nothing has been at any time concealed by me, to your prejudice. 


The letter which 1 received from Mr. Hammond, was, as I have been 


informed, taken from the Jean Bart, a French veſſel.—I do not know 
the time, when 1t was received by Lord Grenville or by Mr. Hammond. 
It refts in my memory, however, that Mr. Hammond informed me, that 
the letter had been received by him, but a fhort time before it was pre- 
ſented to me, but of this fact I am not certain. 


1 am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


ED i OLIV. WOLCOTT. 
Edmund Randolph, Eſq. 


Philadelphia, October 8, 1795. 


SIR, 


YOU miſtook me, if you fuppoſed, that I meant to propound to you 
any queſtion, the anſwer to which ſhould prevent the appearance of any 
paper whatſoever. I knew that this muſt depend upon the head of the 


executive; and I put at defiance all papers, which now are, or hereafter 


may be ſeen. I only wiſhed to learn, before my departure for Virginia, 
whether any thing more than the letter, No. 10, had been uſed in Mr. 


Hammond's machinations; ſo as to be able to prepare 204 to repel it. 


It is material, however, to.underſtand what obſervations, or meſſage, 
from Mr. Hammond or his government, accompanied thecommunication 
of the letter to you; in order that they might be tranſmitted to the Pre- 


fident. For if I am to judge from ſome hints, which have been given in 


the public prints, and from other data, I have reaſon to conclude, that 
Mr. Hammond was particularly inſtructed upon the occaſion. In ſhort, 
candor entitles me to expect, that you will not heſitate to give me this 
information. 5 8 


J am, Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, 


' EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


. Wolecd, Eſq. 


1 1 
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Philadelphia, Ode 8, 1795. 


1K. 
NOTWITHSTANDING I am convinced, that a knowledge of the | 


minute circumſtances mentioned in your letter of this date, cannot be ma- 

_ teri: | to your defence, and though you have already been particularly in- 
formed of the manner in which Mr. Fauchet's letter was conveyed to 
the Preſident ; yet I mean not to incur the imputation of wanting can- 
dour, by forbearing a reply to your inquiry. 

When the exiſtence of the intercepted letter was firſt mentioned to me 
by Mr. Hammond, he did not intimate, or requeſt, that its contents might 
be communicated to the Prefident:—it was my own ſuggeſtion, that the 
letter ought to be delivered to me for that purpoſe :—to this Mr. Ham- 
mond finally aſſented, upon the condition that a copy, certified by me, 
ſhould remain in his hands. A ND SEES 

My motive for wiſhing to obtain the original letter will readily be diſ- 

_ cerned :—without poſſeſſing it, I could not ſafely venture to make any 
repreſentation of its contents, and I felt no diſpoſition to be the ſecret 

__ depoſitory of facts affecting not only your character, but allo the public 

_ Intereſts, | | „ ü 
The nature of your inquiries on this ſubject leads me to aſſure you, 
that J am not converſant in the ſecrets of foreign miniſters, and that! 
cannot ſay whether Mr. Hammond was, or was not, particularly inſtructea 
to communicate Mr. Fauchet's letter to the Preſident no ſuch inſtrue- 

tion was mentioned to me. | | | 


J am, Sir, your obedient ſervant, 
OLIV. WOLCOTT. 
Edmund Randolph, Eſq. 1 | 


Philadelphia, Octole: 8, 1795 OY 


„ IS. a OEco, i T 


UNTIL Monday laſt I did not obtain from the office thoſe of my 
own letters, which 1 deem proper to be introduced into my vindication. 
But I ſtill want the inſpection of a letter from you, dated July 22, 1795, 
and received by me. I applied perſonally at the office on Saturday laſt 
for the ſight of your letters to me. The chief clerk went into the room, 
in which Mr. Pickering fits, to conſult him, at my defire, upon my appli- 
cation. He afterwards carried to Mr. Pickering a brown paper; and 

on his return placed it before me. It contained many of your letters, and 
was indorſed to this purport, © 7he Prefident's Letters.“ I preſumed, 
that they were all there; as no mention was made to me of any, that wers 


L 24 J 
miſſing. Burt not finding that of July 22, 1795, | aſced for it ; and the 
chief cizik replied, that Mr. Pickering had juſt taken it out; and that 
upon his zaying, that 1 might probably with to ſce it, Mr. P. ckering had 
obierved, that, if I did, 1 would afk for it. I accordingly aſked for it 
again; but was anſwered, that it was neceſſary to conſult Mr. Woticortt. 
Not hearing any thing late on Monday from the chief clerk, I reminded 
him by a note, and on T ueſday received thro? him the rancorous and in- 
ſolent anſwer of Mr. Pickering, which amounts to a poſitive refuſal, and 
of which due notice will hereafter be taken. I affirm to you, that I hold 
that letter to be important to one of the views, which the queſtion w ill | 
bear. As I aim at accuracy in my ſtatements, Jam anxious to prevent a 
miſtake in my recoll ection of that letter, ans. therefore requeſt the inſpec 
ion f it. 

Mr. Fauchet's Fines and the circumſtances which preceded and at- 
tended the delivery of it to me, embrace a variety of political matter, 
connected with many documents. The Papers and reaſonings in my ge 

neral letter will comprehend among others the following: my letter 0 
the governor of * ermont, on the 28th of july, 17945 Mr. Bradford's 
letter from Fort Pitt, on the 17th of Auguſt 1 955 mine to the Secre- 
tary of the Treaſury, on the 28th of Auguit 1794: a letter, which 
in the latter end of July, 1794, you directed me to write to a certain 
perſon; two late letters to Col. Monroe; my letter to Mr. Jay on the 
1:ih Auguſt, 1794; my laſt circular letter to our miniſters ; vour let- 
ters to me on the 22d and 3ift July, 1995, with the memorial therein 
referred to; my letter to you on the 12th of July, 1795 ; che affidavit, 
which was laid before you Of the Britith being ſuppolcd to be concern- 
ed in the inſurrection; ice of another gentleman aud myſelf to 
you, on the 25th of Auguſt 1794; extracts from Mr. Jay” and Mr. 
Monroe's inſtructions; and my letter to you on the 15th Auguit 17 794- 

You muſt be ſenſible, Sir, that I am inevitably driven into the Cl 
cuſſion of many confidential and delicate Points. J could Wich fafety 
immediately appeal to the people of the United States, who can be er 
no party. But] ſhall wait for your anſwer to this letter, ſo fir as it re- 
ſpects the paper deſired, before I forward to you my general letter, whicr, 
is delayed for no other cauſe. I ſhall alſo rely, that any ſuppoſed error 
;n the general letter, 1n regard to facts, will be made Known to me, aud 
that you will conſent to the whole of this affur, kowlueyer cond Nets 
and delicate, being exhibited to the world. Es 

At the fame time, I preſcribe co mytcif this condition, not o mingle 
any thing which 1 90 not ſincerely conceive to belong to che fubjec. 


J have the honour to be, Sir, 
With due mol ect, 
Your moſt obedient ſervan: 
EDM : RANDOLPH, 
"The Preſident of the United States, Mount Vers rnon. 


STR, 


| AGREEABLY to the ſagpeflion in your note to me, received yeſter- 
day, I laid the fame before Colonel bickering, wo amwer J am au— 
thorized to ſend you, in the following words, viz. 

« The letter from the Prefident. dated the 224 of July, 1795, of which 
Mr. Randolph | has requeſted the infpection, avec not appear to have any 
connection with the intercepted letter of Mr. Fauchet ; and, cannot poſ- 
nbly have referred to it; becauſe the Preſdent was at that time ignorant 
even of its exitence : and Mr. Randolph periectiv well knows that bir 
rengnation was occationed ſolely by the 2 ot his criminal conduct 
exhibited in Mr. Fauchet's letter. The inſpection of th dent 3 

tter then cannot be neceſſary for Mr. Ninseiel 5 exculpatton.”” 


Departne zent of State, O25her 6, 170 5. 


GEO: T AYLOR, jun. Chief Clerk. 
Edmund Randolph, Eſquire. 


To Edmund Randolbb, Eſquire. 


SIR, 


IN (erat of the publ:c g gazeties J have read your nete to the Editor 
of the RIPE wa Gazette, with an ex 3 of a letter adarciled to me 
of the 8th Laikent 3 but it was not unti eſterday, that the letter ittelf 
v 8 reccived. | 


It is not difficult, from che tenor of that letter, to percelve what your 


oi are; but that you may have no cauie to complain ofthe withhold- 
nig any Paper (hon ever private and confidential) which you ſhall think 

nc ellury in a Cafe of ſo ſerious a nature, I have directed that you mould 
_ have the 3nipection of my letter of the 22d ef july, agreeabiy to your 
guet: and you are at full liberty to publiſh, without reterve, any and 


ce Private and confidential letter Jever wrote you znay moe Hv | 


ry word J ever uttered to, or in your preſence, front hence ) ou Can de- 
rive an advandge in your vin dication. 
giant this permiſſion, inaſmuch as the ex xtract alluded to, wen 7 
tend 00 impreis on the public mind an opin on, that ſomething Las paſſed 
between us which you ſhould diſcloſe with reluctarce, wy motives of 
delicuey Mhich reſpect me. 
Lou know, Sir, even before the treaty v was laid N ſore the Serate, th 
; 1 had difficulties with reſpect to the commercial part of it; W ich el 
1 profeiled to be the leaſt acquainted ; and that I had no mean? of acquir- 
ing information thereon without diſcloling its cont:nts - notto do which 


until it was ſub mitted po the Sende, had been reſolved on.— Lon nor | 


* % * 
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too, that it was by Set previous to this ſubmiſſion, to ratify 
the treaty if it ſhould be ſo adviſed and conſented to by that body; 
and that the doubts which afterwards aroſe, and were communicated to 
Mr. Hammond, proceeded from more authentic information of the exiſ- 


tence of what is commonly called the Proviſion order of the Britiſh go- 


vernment,—And finally, you know the grounds on which my ultimate de- 


ciſion was taken; as the ſame were expreſſed to you, the other ſecretaries 
_ of departments, and the late attorney general, after a thorough invefliga- 


tion and conſideration of the ſubject, in all the aſpects! in which it could 


be placed. 


As you are no longer an officer of the government, and propoſe to 
ſubmit your vindication to the public, it is not my deſire, nor is it my in- 
tention to receive it otherwiſe than through the medium of the pr els,— 
Fatts you cannot miſtake—andif they are fairly and candidly ſtated, they 
V% invite no comments. 

The extract of vovr letter to me, dated the Sth inſtant, being publiſh- 
75 in all the gazettes, I requeſt that this letter may be inſerted in thacom- 
pilation you are now making ;—as well to ſhew my diſpoſion to furniſh: 
you with every means I poſleſs towards your vindication, as that I have 
no wiſh to conceal any part of my conduct from the public. That 
public will ad ge, when! it comes to ſee your vindication, how far, and how 
proper it has been for you, to publiſh private and confidential communi- 
cations—which, oftentimes have been written in a hurry, and ſometimes 
without even copies being talen.—And it will, I hope, appreciate my 
motives, even if it ſhould condemn my prudence, in allowing you the 


unlimited licenſe herein contained. 


Philadelphia 21f of Oe, 1595. 


G, WASHINGTON. 


Philadelphia, Octeber 24, 1795- 
SIR; 


1 AFT IRM to ) yo a, that che 1 hich hs ceenend 7 in the 11171 5 
of my letter of the 8th inſtant to your hands, is not to be aſcribed to 


me. It was ſent to the poſt- office on Friday the gth, but too late I be- 


keve for the mail of that day. If I am not mifinformed, it reached Alex- 


andria on Wedneidzy the 14th ; from whence it was brought back on 


Saturday the 17th; you having paſſed through that town on your return. 
ou came hither on Tueſday, the zoth, in the afternoon. | 
Whatſoever my objects may be ſuppoſed to be, Thavebut one; which 

is, 70 defend my/elf, Y our unlimited permiſſion of publication is therefor e, 
as you "mutt be well perſuaded, given without hazard. For you never 


could believe, that I intended to exhibit to public view al and every 


thing which was known to me. I have indeed the ſenſibility of an injur- 
ed man; but I ſhall eiclole even what I am compelled to diſcloſe, under 


T2 1 


the operation of the neceſſity which you yourſelf have created, I hava 
been the meditated victim of party ſpirit. 8 


From the tenor of your letter of the 2 Iſt inſtant, I perceive that you 


have controuled the opinions of Mr. Pickering and Mr. Wolcott, by vir- 
tually admitting your proceedings on the treaty with Great Britain to be 
material in the caſe to be laid before our country. I muſt however con- 


tend, from a variety of written and other pr«ofs in my poſſeſſion, that what 


you in that letter denominate © doubts communicated to Mr. Hammond, 


will be found to have been conſidered by you from the 13th of July to 
the 11th Auguſt, as © your determination ;?? and that 790 grounds on 
which your unltimate deciſion was profeſſed to be taken” were little if at all 
different from thoſe which had been often examined by you before my 
interview with Mr. Hammond. | 

My intention in troubling you with my letter of detail was merely to 
prevent a controverly about facts. But ſince you reſt them upon my 
ſtatement. I pledge myſeif to aim at accuracy. If I do not ſucceed, it 
will not be my fault that an error ſhall have crept into my narrative. 
But I ſhall be ready to correct it, and to renounce any interence which 
I may have deduced from it. 195 | | | 

Your letter, Sir, of yeſterday, ſhall be publiſhed as you requeſt. To the 
people I always meant to appeal. It will be in the form of a letter addreſſed 
to you, as many of the facts are beſt known to you; but 1 ſhall diſclaim, 


as I have always diſclaimed, an appeal to an inferior authority. 'The peo- 


ple will ſee, that I have not imitated ſome others, in treaſuring up your 


letters or obſervations, from any expectation. of producing them at a fu- 


ture day; that I have never betrayed your confidence; and that even 
were © your prudence may be condemned,“ your © unlimited licence,“ 


is no more, than a qualified effort to do juſtice. It would have been leſs 
_ equivocal, if it had not been accompanied with a kind of threat; and the 


candour, which the letter ſeems to wear, would have been more ſeaſona- 
ble, had it commenced with this injurious bufineſs. You hold, Sir, a 


nuuber of my private letters, of which I kept no copy, and which I ſhould 


be glad ro inſpect. But notwithſtanding they would add weight to the 
proofs, which I might produce, of all my opinions to you being founded 


ona regard to the rights of the people, and a leve of order, I ſhall 
leave them with yourſelf as evidences of my fidelity. 


Ts 1 have the honour to be Sir, 
With due reſpect, 
Vou moſt obedient ſervant, 


EDM: RANDOLPH. 


The Preſident of the United States, Eh 
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FINDING from the faregoing letter of the Preſident, 


and other ſources of information, that we are likely toditier 
in degree upon his proceedings in regard to the treaty ; 


I ſhould have apprized him becte nene of the manner in 


which I have always underſtocd them. But being led 
Dy one of the expreſſions in that letter, to ſuppote, that 


he is not defirous of entering into a previous diſcuſſion of 


facts; I ſhall endeavour explicitly to repreſent the jutire 


truth; after repeating, that it {ſhall not be my fault, if if 


be not diſplayed. 
The treaty arrived on the evening of the 5th day of 


March, 1795; and was by the Preſident's order rigidly 


concealed by me from every perſon upon earth, without 
a ſingle exception, until I was permitted to divulge it. I 


challenge the whole world to prove the contrary. Scarcely 
a day patſed, on which he ſaw me, that he did not enume- 
rate many objections to it ;—objections, going not only to 
the commercial part, but alſo to the Canada articie, which 
though ſeemingly reciprocal in words, would, as he 
thought, want recipocrity in practice; to the omiſſion of 


compenſation for the negroes and property plundered; 


and to ſome other parts of leſs conſequence. When the 


meſſage which was to accompany the treaty to the Senate, 


27-35 about to be prepared, at the latter end of May y 1795, 


L obſerved to him, that it was neceſſary for him to make 
ap his mind to ratify or not; and he anſwered, that al- 
though the treaty was ſo exceptionable to him, yet he 


would not ſeparate from the Senate. At this time the or- 
der of the Britiſh king for ſeizing our proviſion-veſlels, 


bound to France had never been heard of by the Prefi- 


dent; and even then he conſidered himſelf as at perfect 


liberty, to ratify or not. On the 24th of June 1795, the 
Senate adviſed the conditional ratification. He then ex- 


preſſed a wiſh, that the public opinion could be heard up- 
on the ſubject; and notwithſtanding the vote of the Se- 
nate as to ſecrecy, he authorized me on the 29th to pro- 
miſe to Mr. Brown ihe printer a copy of the treaty for 


publication, with a view to draw forth the {entiments of 
the people. I accordingly gave him a paragraph for in- 


ſertion on Monday the 29th, affuring the 2 that che 
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treaty would appear on the Wedneſday following. Mr. 
Brown would have received the copy of the treaty imme- 
diately, if I had not delivered the only one, which J had, 
to Mr. Adet the French minitter by the Preſident's direc- 
tion. But before Wedneſday arrived, it came forth from 
another preſs. : „„ 
During the ſitting of the Senate, a paragraph appeared 
in an Engliſh paper, mentiouing the foregoing proviſion- 
order, as it is called. But there was nothing fatisfatory 
concerning its exiſtence or particulars. When they roſe, 
the Preſident was lo far convinced, though not officialiy, 
of its exiſtence, that he admitted it, as a fact, upon which 
to reaſon in reſpect to the treaty.” Then it was, that is, 
ſoon after the Senate roſe, that he began to balance,whe- 
ther to ratify or not. He acknowledges that he doubted ; 
and I am ready to own that [hortly after the riſing of the 
Senate, until the 13th of July 1795, he doubted oniy ; 
though with great ſtrength. This it was, which induced 
me to hold with Mr. Hammond, the converſation of the 
29th of June 1795 *, which is recorded in the department 
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* Subſtance of a Converſation with Mr. Hammond, June 29,1795, 
Ii o'Clock, A. Mo V 


I called upon him, and told him, that as he wiſhed formerly a fight of 
the treaty when J could not ſhew it to him, I would now very willing- 
ly impart it, if he wiſhed to ſee it. He ſaid, that he ſuppoſed the eſ- 
ſence of it was in Bache's paper of this morning. I replied, that the de- 
tail would give the ſubje& more completely. He then ſaid, that trank!; 
ſpeaking he had leen a copy, which“ a member of ihe Senate Dad brought e to 
him that he was much pleaſed with the treaty himſelf, This lait ex - 
preſſion was put into two or three different ſhapes, to draw ſomething from 
me. I obſerved only, that by the conſtitution it now refed with the Pre. 
ſident, and that he had entered into the conſideration of the ſubject. He 
then read a letter from Lord Grenville to him, on the 18th of April 1795, 
expreſſing great ſolicitude at not having heard of the arrival of the treaty 
at Philadelphia; and urging Mr. Hammond to give the earlieſt notice of 
its arrival, and/of the ſteps taken. Our converſation cloſed with his ſay. 
ing, that if he wiſhed to conſult the treaty further, he would call upor. 


me for a further inſpection of it. „ 
„ EDM: RANDOLPH, 


＋ E 


„Mr. King. 


terms. 


1 . 


| of ſlate, and was approved by the Preſident. This it was, 


which induced me to write to Mr. Monroe on the 2d of Ju- 


ly, 1795, under the Preſident's eye and ſpecial correction, 


that the Prefident has not yet decided upon the final 
meaſure to be adopted by himſelf.” This it was, which 
induced him to conſult all the officers of government up- 
on {ome collateral points. This it was, which induced 


him to conſult a certain individual upon the treaty at 


large ; and to require me to give an opinion, which I de- 
livered to him on the 12th of July 1795, in the even- 
ing. | | : . 55 
That opinion will be particularly ſtated in my general 
letter. But it is neceſſary to qucte the following con- 
cluding paſſages . | 


I take the liberty then of ſuggeſting, that a perſonal interview be 
immediately had between the ſecretary of ſtate and Mr. Hammond, and 
that the ſubſtance ot the addreſs to him be this—  _ 0 

« know, Sir, that you are acquainted with the late treaty between 
the United States and his Britannic Majeſty ; and preſume, that you have 
ſeen the vote of the Senate, adviſing a ratification of it upon condition, 


That treaty being {till ſubject to the negative of the Preſident is now be- 


fore bim, undetermined as to its fate. 'The candour, which has reigned 
throughout our proceedings, induces me, with the permiſion of the Preſi- 
dent, to explain to you, as the miniſter plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majefty near the United States, what is the courſe of his reflection upon 
this momentous tranſaction. If his Majeſty could doubt the fincerity of 
the Prefident's profeſſions to maintain full harmony with the Britiſh na- 


tion, his doubt would vaniſh, when he is told, Sir, as J now tell you, 


that, notwithſtanding after the moſt mature confideration of the treaty, 
there are ſeveral parts by no means coincident, with his wiſhes and expec- 


_ tations; yet he had determined to ratify it, in the manner adviſed by the 


Senate. — He had determined to put his hand to it without again ſubmit- 


ting it, even after the inſertion of the new article, to the Senate. 


« But we are informed by the public gazettes, and by letters tolerably 
authentic, that veſſels, even American veſſels, laden with proviſions for 
France, may be-captured and dealt with, as carrying a kind of qualified 
contraband, If this be not true, you can correct me. 
« Upon the ſuppoſition of its truth, the Prefident cannot perſuade 
himſelf, that he ought to ratify, during the exiſtence of the order. His 
reaſons will be detailed in a proper repreſentation through you (Mr. Ham- 
mond) to his Britannic Majeſty, At the ſame time, that order being re- 
moved, be will ratify without delay, or farther ſcruple. Of this alfo his 
Britannic Majeſty will be intormed in the moſt explicit and unequivocal 
Now, Sir, the object of my interview with you ariſes from my recol- 
lection of your having expreſſed to me a wiſh, that the ratifications ſhould 


inſtructions. 


14 1 1 1 
be exchanged here; in order that you might have ſome agency in cloſing 
the treaty. I am thus led to believe, that it may not be diſagreeable to 


you, to undertake what 1 ſhall now have the honour of propoſing to you. 


« Suppoſing that Mr. Jay's negociation would abſorb every coatro- 


verſy : that nothing would be left to be done for ſome time in the ordi- 


nary courſe of reſidence : and that Mr, Pinckney would have returned 
to London before he was wanted there, he was diſpatched, as our envoy, - 
to Madrid. He did not commence his journey until the 11th of May 
laſt, The ſecretary of the legation, Mr. Deas, is the only perſon remain» 
ing in London, as the political agent cf the United States. Being defirous 
of communicating every thing here, as far as we can, it has occurred to 
me to ftare in a memorial to you the ſituation of the buſineſs, and the 
foregoing declaration of the Preſident's purpoſe to ratify. This, we pre- 


ſume, will be immediately tranſmitted through you to the Britiſh miniſ- 


try. The reply may be handed to Mr. Deas. You will aiſo be furniſhed 
with a copy of the form in which the Preſident means to ratify, when the 
order is reſcinded. | A 1 ; | | 

« The Preſident had indeed once thought to order one of our Euro- 
pean miniſters on to London to ſupply for this purpoſe the place of Mr, 
Pinckney. But the moſt weighty objections render this impracticable; 


and it may be alſo conceived that to ſend over a freſh diplomatic cha- 


racter at this ſtage of the buſineſs, would neither be very eaſy, nor very 
expeditious. | | „ VV 

It is alſo contemplated by the Preſident to propoſe that for the pur- 
poſe of ſaving delay, the ratifications may be exchanged here. For al- 
though he does not doubt the conſtitutionality of the Senate's act, and is 
adviſed too, that the propoſed article, if agreed to by his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, need not be ſubmitted to them before ratification, yet he enter- 
tains ſerious doubts whether he can himſelf ratify, without having the 
very article under his eye, after it ſhall have been aſſented to by his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty. The difference of time in the one form or the other will 
confiſt only in a voyage from London to Philadelphia. Proviſion will be 
made for the ſubſcription in London of any papers, which form may re- 
quire, rp „„ . 
« You will oblige me, Sir, by giving me your ſentiments on this ſtate- 


ment.“ 


In the morning of the 13th of July 1795, the Preſi- 
dent inſtructed me in his room, to have the propoſed in- 
terview with Mr. Hammond immediately, and to addreſs 
him as I had ſuggeſted. I inſtantly returned to the of- 
tice, and ſent a note, requeſting him to come thither. 
He came in half an hour; and I executed the Preſident's 
Mr. Hammond aſked me, if it would not 


be ſufficient to remove the order ot of the way; and at- 
ter the ratification to. renew it? I replied, perbaps with 
lome warmth, that this would be a mere ſhiſt, as the prin- 
Clip e was the important thing. He then aſked me, if 


* * 
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the Preſident was irrevocably determined not to rati!y ; 
if the provition-order was not removed? I anſwered, that 
I was not inſtructed upon that point. He faid, that he 
would convey my obſervations to Lord Grenville by a veſ- 
ſel which was to ſail the next day ; and then left ine. 
I immediately returned to the Prefident's room, and 


acquainted him with the foregoing circumtiances. He 
laid, that I might have informed Mr. Hammond, that he 


never would ratify, if the proviſion. order was not re- 
moved out of the way. — Ie then directed me to prepare 
the memorial of which I had ſpoken to Mr. Hammond, 
the form of ratification, and inſtructions for the perion, 
who was to manage the buſineſs in London. 


'the next day, being Tueſday t the 14th of July 1795, 


I met with Mr. Hammond at the Preſident 's public room; 
when he took me on one ſide, and again enquired of me, 


if he was irrevocably determined not to ratify the treaty 


during the exiſtence of the 18810 on- order? added, that 


he had written to Lord Grenville what I had gel 
cated to him the day before; and aſked me, when he 
might -EXPEck the memorial, which my communication 
promiſed to him. It is true, that with reſpect to the 


proviſion-order J might have told him, what the Preſident 


had declared the day before. But as my converſation was 
deſigned only to 1 that the Preſident had not let the 
ſubject ſleep, and that he had taken his decition ; and as 


the promited memorial would ſo ſoon repeat the fame i- 
deas, I faw no neceſſity for changing for the preſent the 
groul nd, on which it had been pl laced by me. As to the 


memorial, I engaged, that he ſhould have it before he 
failed; which was ſulheiently early for every purpoſe ;_ 
fince it was propoſed by me in my letter abovementioned, 


on the 12th of July 1795, and approved by the Preſident 


on the next day, not to lend over a new miniſter ;—but 


to uſe Mr. Hammond's agency.—1 do not aſſert that TI 


related to the Preſident this laſt converſation with Mr. 
Hammond; but I believe 1 did. 


The Prefident left this city for Mount Vernon on W ed- 


neſday the 15th of July 1795. As ſoon afterwards as an in. 
ditpolition. | Ad the nature of the ſubject, would permit, J 


from my know!edze, that the Prefident had eben e 
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prepared, : as will be immediately ſtated, the memorial; 
and at different times ſeeing Mr. Hammond, and learning 
from him, when he expected to go, 1 conilanily atlured 
him, that it ſhould be ready for him. Not bavi ing by me 
copies or all the private letters, which 1 wrete to the Pre 

dent, while he was in Virginia, I may nct perhaps 6 wa 
ſerve the due order! in mentioning the papers; but for tne 


facts in other ref, * I vouch. 


The Fred trete to me from Baltimore cn the 18th 
of July 1795, defiring, that the addreſs of the people of 
Boſton ſhouid be taken into confideraticn by the ſecreta- 


ries and attorney gen 8 They were collected immedi- 


QC 


ately upon the receipt of the letter; and did not at once 


— 


4 \ Y . | « 
agree, whether an anſwer lnoutt or ane not be returned. 


But it was ment:o0var then br by me, as I had mentioned 
to one or te at lea of them before, and as 1 ee 


3 


_ again the next day, that the Preſident had taken a deter- 


mination purſuant to the abovernentioned commun a : 
to Mr. Hammond. Ie Was on this fact, that the aniwer 
to that addreſs conteined the following pallage:— Onder 
this perſuaſion i have reſolved on thay manner of execut- 


ing the duty before me.“ There was at this time 20 co hoer 
5 reſolub ion of the Preſ ide ut, to which 


the „ SELL & * n — 
4. 
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refer; and I never could have allented to that phrate. E 
the final formal act was yet incomplete) nut to ratify the 
treaty, until e provilion-oiget was arranged to Es ſatis- 
faction. Te, | 

Next in date is the me: orte the rough draught of 
which was ſent Lo the Prebgent, containing the oog 
pal lages: 


0 BUT neither bis Britannic Majeſty nor tle world will be furprit wer | 


when 0 {hall be informed, that the aiot ou ty lait) has bern / 7 


fended at leaſt by a recent order, litued under the royal authe 8 its 
genuineneſs, though not aſcertult ed by official docyn nts, is ſfearcely any 
where doubted, Ir; 15 underiibed to import, that 2 | . Pts of whatever 
nation, laden with corn or other provitions for French parts, may to 
ſeized, and from this deſoriptian not even neutfal ve ße are exceptfed. 
Againſt this doctrine the United States have often Þ mares d; and moic 


particularly i in the memorial of their mi: alter ple lipetettiary in London 
to the Brut ſecretary ct ſtate tor loleign aflairs, and 10 à jerter fro: in 


merican agriculture and commerce.“ 


TT. 
the department ct ſtate to the miniſter plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
majeſty in Philadelphia, on the“. ——— t was not with- 
out regret, that the efforts were unſucceſsful in conforming to the current 
of modern treaties the definition of contraband, But that the order of the 


Sth of June 1793 was thus repeated upon the United States by the pro- 


poſed treaty, was as abhorrent from the rules of conſt ruction, as an ac- 
quieſcence in that conſtruction was remote from every opinion hitherto 


formed. It was believed, and 1s ftill believed, that the treaty juſtifies 


no ſuch interpretation. The conſiderations, which indiſpoſe the United . 


States to yicid to it, are too obvious to require an enumeration ; and gain, 


inſtead of laſing force, every day. To ratify then, in the face of this com- 
ment, v'ouid ſtamp upon“ article a meaning which the United 
States diſavow; and contribute to the eſtabliſhment ot a principle, againſt 


which they revolt. Hence objections, which might have been overba- 


lanced by the hope of burying paſt differences, and of railing a barrier 


againſt freſh injuries array themſelves again in view; when the aban- 


donment of them, notwithſtanding, leaves behind this burthen upon A- 
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« But as in the language of the conſtitution of the United States, the Pre- 
fident is to make the treaty, no method is ſatisfactory to him, by which he 
can or ought to delegate to a ſubordinate agent the determination when 
the propoſed treaty ſnall become the ſupreme law of the land. With this 
impreſſion, he cannot zoww adopt any ſtyle of ratification which ſhall pre- 
clude him from being perſonally ſatisfied, that the advice and conſent 
of the Senate, which are the ground- work of his action on treaties, have 
been truly purſued, To demonſtrate, however, that candour alone 
prevails throughout this tranſaction, there is annexed to this memorial 
the draught ot a ratification which the Preſident cntemplates to ſe, when- 
ſoever the occalion ſhall require; that is, wwhez he i be ſatisfied as to 
the order for ſeizing provisions, and conſtilutianal forms, preſent ns objections 

« The chief obſtacle, which is dependent ior its removal on his Bri» 
tannic Majeſtv, is the order above ſtated. The Preſident is too much de- 
prived of its particulars, to declare, what ſhall be his irrevocable deter- 
mination ; but the ſenſibility, which it has excited in his mina, cannot 
be allayed without the moſt unequivocal ſtipulation, to reduce to the only con- 


ftrudtion, in which he can acquieſce, the article of the treaty. 


Before the Preſident had received this rough draught 
of a memorial, and the form of an eventual ratification, 
therein referred to, he wrote to me on the 22d of July, 
thus: „5 


« IN my hurry, I did not ſignify the propriety of letting thoſe gen 
tlemen+ know ful/y, my determination with reſpect to the ratification of 


* This is a blank in the rough memorial, 
1 the ſecretaries and @ttorney-yeueral. 


ET 
the treaty ;—and the train it was in; but as this was neceſſary, in order 
to enable them to form their opinions on the ſubject ſibmitted, 1 take 
it for granted that both were communicated to them, by you, as a matter 
of courſe, — The firſt, that is the conditional ratification, if the late order, 
which aue have heard of, reſpetiing previften-veſjels, is not in operation), 
may, on all fit occaſions, be ſpoken of as my determination, unleſs from 
any thing you have heard, or met with fince I left the city, it ſhould 
be thought more adviſeable to communicate farther with me on the ſub- 
jet ;—my opinion reſpecting the treaty, is the ſame now that it was, that 
is, not favourable to it, — but, that it is better to ratify it in the manner 
the Senate have adviſed, (and with the reſervation alrt dy menticned than 
to {ſuffer matters to remain as they are, —unſettled.— Little has been ſaid 
to me on the ſubject of this treaty along the road I paſſed; and I have 
ſeen no one ſince from whom I could hear much concerning it: but from 
indirect diſcourſes J find endeavours are not wanting to place it in all the 
odious points of view of which it is ſuſceptible, and in ſome which it will 
not admit.“ | | | : 


1" 


The Preſident's letter to me from Virginia, on the 29th 
of July, 1795, forms a connecting branch only of the 
ſubject ; but if it were omitted, the omiſſion might be im- 
puted to ſome 1mproper motive. | 

It begins with announcing his determination to re- 
turn almoſt immediately to Philadelphia; and proceeds 
thus : ; 1 f | 


8 


« J am excited to this reſolution by the violent and extraordinary pro- 
ceedings which have, and are about taking place, in the northern parts of 
the union, and may be expected in the ſouthern; becauſe I think that the 
memorial, — the ratification and the inſtructions, which are framing, are 
of ſuch vaſt magnitude, as not only to require great individual conſide ra- 
tion; but a ſolemn conjunct reviſion. The latter could not happen, if 
you were to come to this place; nor would there be that ſource of in- 

formation to be had, as is to be found at, and continualy flowing to, the 
ſeat of government :—and beſides, in the courſe of deliberating on theſe 
great matters, the examination of official papers may, more than probabicy 
be found eſſential: and theſe could be reſorted to no where elſe,”  _ 

The next paragraph ſpeaks of the inconvenience of an immediate re- 
turn, but ſays, that « whilſt he is in office, he ſhall never ſoffer private 
convenience to interfere with what he conceives to be his official duties.“ 


He goes on thus : 


4 I view the oppoſition, which the treaty is receiving from the meet- 
ings in different parts of the union in a very ſerious light. Not becauſe 
there is more weight in any of the objections, which are made to it, than 
we re foreſeen at firſt ;—tor there are zone in ſeme of them; and grys mile. 
repreſentations in others. — Nor as it reſpect, myſelf perfonally ; tor this 


plex ion would have. 95 
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ſhall have no influence on my conduct; plainiy perceiving, and J am ac- 
cordingly preparing my mind for the obliquy, which diſappointment 
and malice are collecting to heap upbn my character. But I am alarm- 
e an account of the effect it may have on, and the advantage the French 
government may be diſpoſed to make of, the fpirit which is at work; to 
chetiſh a belief in them, that the treaty is calculated to favour Great. Bri- 
tain at their expence. Whether they believe or diſbelieve theſe tales, the 
effect it will have upon the nation will be nearly the ſame : for whilft 
they are at war with that power, or ſo long as the animoſity between the 
two vations exiity, it will, no matter at whoſe expence, be their policy, 
and it is feared, it will be their conduct, to prevent us from being on 
good terms with Great Britain, or from her deriving any advantages from 
our commerce, which they can prevent, however mach we may be bene. 
fittecl thereby ourſelves. To what length this policy and intereſt may 
carry them is problematical; bur when they ſee the people of this coun- 


try divided, and ſuch a violent oppoſition given to the meaſures of their 


own roveninent, pretendedly in their favour, it may be extremely ein- 


barratiing, to ſay no more of it. 


%o ſum the whole up in a few words. I have never, ſince I have 


been in the adminiſtration of the government, ſeen a crifis, «hich in my 


Jaagment has been ſo pregnant of intereſting events; nor one from which 
more is to be apprehended ; whether viewed on one fide or the other. 


From New-York there now is, and I am told will further be, a counter 
current ; but how formidable it may appear I know not ;—if the fame 


does not tate place at Boſton and other towns, it will afford but too ſtrong 


evidence that the oppoſition is in a manner univerſal, or that thoſe of 


_ dift>rent ſentiments are ſupine or intimidated; which would make the 
ratification a ſetious buſineſs indeed, But as it reſpeRs the French, even 
counter-reſolutions, would, for the reaſons I have already given, do little 


more than weaken, in a ſmall degree, the effect thoſe of the other com- 


The remainder of the letter relates to the anſwers to be returned to the 


different town and other meetings on the treaty ; with a poſtſciipt, deſir- 


ing, that the confidential officers might « prepare their minds on the ſe- 


veral ſubjects therein mentioned againſt he ſhould arrive.“ | 


On the 21ſt of July, 1793, the Preſident wrote to me 


the following letter from Mount Vernon. 


ON Wedneſday evening, I ſent the packet, now under cover with 
this letter, to the poit-office in Alexandria; to be forwarded next morning 
at tne uſual hour (4 o'clock) by the Baltimore mail; but hehold! when 
my letter bag was brought back from the office, and emptied, 1 not only 
got thoſe which were addrefled to me-—among which yours of the 27th 
was on- but ali thoſe which I had fent up the evening before. 

1 have to regret this hlunder of the poſtmaſter on account of the en- 
cloſures, ſome of which FE wiſhed to have got to your hands without de- 


lav, that they might have undergone the conſide ration, and acting upon, 


which was ſuggeſted in the letter which accompanied them. — On another 
account 1 am not forry for the return of the packet; as ] reſolyed there- 
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upon, and reading ſome letters which I received at the ſame time, to 
await your acknowledgment of the receipt of my letter of the 24th inſt. 


before I would ſet out; as I ſhould, thereby, be placed on a certainty 


whether your journey hither, or mine to Philadelphia, would, under all 
circumſtances, be deemed molt eligible; or whether the buſineſs could 


not be equally as well done without either, repeating now what J did in 


my letter of the 24th; that I do not require more than a day's notice to 
repair to the ſeat of government ;—and that if you, and the confidential 
officers with you, are not clear in the meaſures which are beft to be pur- 
ſued on the ſeveral matters mentioned in my laſt, my own opinion is, 
and for the reaſons there given, that difficult and intricate, or delicate 
queſtions, had better be ſettled there, where the ſtreams of information | 
are continually pouring in, than at any other place; and that I would ſet 
out aceordingly. N | 
To be wiſe and temperate, as well as firm, the critis moſt eminently 


calls for; for there is too much reaſon io believe, from the pains which 


have been taken before - at - and ſince the advice of the Senate reſpect- 
ing the treaty, that the prejudices againſt it are more extenſive than is ge- 


nerally imagined.— This, from men who are of no party, but well diſpo- 


ſed to the government, I have lately learnt is the caſe, —How ſhould 
it be otherwiſe ? when no ſtone has been left unturned that could impreſs. 
the people's minds with the moſt errant falſehoods that their rights have 
not only been rzeg/e&ed, but abſolutely h ;—that there are 2% reci- 


procal advantages in the treaty ; that the benefits are / on the ſide of 


Great Britain; —and, what ſeems to have more weight than all the reſt, 


and is accordingly preſſed, is, that this treaty is made with a deſign to op- 


preſs the French, in open violation of our treaty with that nation, and 
contrary, too, to every principle of gratitude and ſound policy. 

In time, when paſſion ſhall have yielded to ſober reaſon, the current 
may poſſibly turn; but in the mean while, this government in relation to 
France and England, may be compared to a ſhip between the rocks of 


Sylla and Charibdis.—If the treaty is ratified, the partiſans of the French 


{or rather of war and confuſion) will excite them to hoſtile meaſures; or 


at leaſt to unfriendly ſentiments—if it is not, there is no foreſeeing all the 


conſequences which may follow, as it reſpects Great Britain. 
It is not to be inferred from hence, that I am, or ſhall be diſpoſed to 


quit the ground J have taken; unleſs circumſtances more imperious than 


have yet come to my knowledge, ſhovld compel it; for there is but one 
Fraight courſe in theſe things, and that is to ſeek truth and purſue in ſtea- 
dily.— The reaſon I mention them is to ſhew, that a cloſe inveſtigation of 
the ſubje& is more than ever neceſſary ; and that they are ſtrong evidences 

of the neceflity of the moſt circumſpe& conduct in carrying the determi- 
nation of government into effect with prudence, as it refpects our own 
country; and with every exertion to produce a change for the better from 
The memorial ſeems well deſigned to anſwer the end: propoſed ; and 
by the time it is reviſed and new dreſſed, you will probably (either in 
the reſolutions which are, or will be handed to me or in the newſpaper 
publications, which you promiſed to be attentive to) have ſeen all the ob- 
jections againſt the treaty which have any real weight in them; and which 


may be fit fubjects for repreſentation in the memoriah or for the inſtruRions; | 


r 
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or both. —But how much longer the preſentation of the memorial can be 


delayed without exciting unpleaſant ſenſations here, or invoiving ſerious 


_ evils e//ewbere, you, who are at the ſcene of information and action, can 
decide better than I. In a matter, however, ſo intereſting and pregnant 
of conſequences, there ought to be no precipitation: but on the contra- 


ry, every ſtep ſhouid be explored before it is taken, and every werd 


weighed before it is uttered, or delivered in writing. 


The form of the ratification requires more diplomatic experience, and 


legal knowledge than J poſſeſs, or have the means of noquiring at this | 


place, and therefore : ſhall ſay nothing on this head. 


The identical memorial, which the Preſident ſays ſeems 
well deſigned to anſwer the end propoſed, and from which 
tne foregoing extract was made, and the very form of a 


ratification to which he refers, are now in my poſſeſ- 


ſion. 
The 100150 why the Preſident oats it probable; that 


1 might be on my way to Mount Vernon was, that I had 


intimated it to him. Meſſrs. Wolcott, Pickering, and Brad- 
ford had arged me to go thither, in order to cloſe the 
EG: and put an end to every expectation abroad that 
the Preſident s purpoſe could now be changed. I had ac- 


dal en gaged a carriage for the purpoſe ; but was pre- 
vented 05 a great influx of buſineſs from the Prefident 
aud ocher quarters, 


Pefore the memorial returned to > Philadelphia; Mr. Wol- 


cott ſaid ſomething to me about delay in concluding the 


buſineſs; obſerving, that it would give the French go- 
vernment an opportunity of profeſſing to make very ex- 


terfive overtures to the United States, and thus embarraſs 


the treaty with Great Britain. When I read the memo- 


rial to Col. Pickering in his office, he ſaid, This, as the 


ſailors ſay, is throwing the whole up in the wind.“ The 
memorial after it was rendered more correct in language, 
retained the former determination againſt ratifying, except 
in the mode now expreſſed, if the provition-order was a- 


bolithed. Although it expreſsly declares, that it is only a 
more particular diſcloſure of my converſation on the 13th 
initant, yet no obſervation was ever made in mv preſence 


or to my belief, by the Preſident, that I had exceeded his 


intention. I ſpoke of his determination on the 12th of 


A:gulſt 1795, when we were in conſultation on the treaty, 
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and no objection was even hinted at. I alſo ſhewed to the 
Preſident, on the morning of the 13th of Augult, 1795, 
the letters which had been written to Mr. Monroe, and to 
the other miniſters, as follow. To Col. Monroe, July 
14: 1795. 5 


« The treaty is not yet ratified by the Preſident; nor will it be rati - 
fied, I believe, until it returns from England; if then. But 1 do not 
mean this for a public communication or for any public body or men, I 
am engaged in a work, which, when finiſhed, and approved by the Pre- 
fident, will enable me to ſpeak preciſely to you. The late Britiſh orcer 
for ſeizing proviſions is a weighty obſtacle to a ratitication. 1 do not 


ſuppoſe that ſuch an attempt to ſtarve France will be countenanced,” 


To all our foreign miniſters, July 21, 1795. 


« When I inform you that the Preſident has not vet ratified the treaty, 


kis character will convince you, that nothing will deter him from doing 


what he thinks right; and that the final queſtion lies open from cauſes, 
unconnected with any conſiderations but the intereſt and duties of the U- 
nited States, He is at preſent in Virginia, and will doubtleſs very {con 


take his concluſive ſtep, If I were permitted to conjecture, what that 


would be; I ſhould ſuſpect, that at any rate he would not fipn it, until 
it ſhould return from England, with the addition of the ſuſpending arti- 


ticle; and probably not even then, if a late Britiſh order for the capture 


of proviſions going to France, ſhould have been iſſued as we ſuppoir, 
and increaſe the objections which have been laviſhed upon it.“ | 


The purpoſe of this ſtatement is to ſhew that the Pre- 
dent, (notwithſtanding he was at liberty to ratify, it he 


pleaſed, even after the declaration to Mr. Hammond, who 


would readily admit a recantation to that effect, and alitho' 
I ſtudiouſly kept him at liberty by my aQs and writings, ) 
went to Mount Vernon on the 15th of Juiy, 1795, deter- 


mined to adhere to the ground, which he had taken on 


the 13th, in my oral repreſentation to Mi. Hammond, and 
came back on the 11th of Auguſt with the fame determi- 
nation, as far as I could diſcover. For, in addition to the 
preceding circumſtances, on the evening of the 11th ct 
Auguſt, I oblerved to him, in the preſence of Meilts. 
Pickering and Bradford, that the ſouner the memorial was 
reviſed by. the gentiemen Jointly, who were prepared 
wuh their Zzpinions. the better; and he replied, that 
he fuppoſed every thing of this fort had been ſettled. 
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- ut I told him, that they were not, as Yes Pickering was 


for an immediate Taten ; to which he ſaid, I told 
Mr. Randolph that I thought the poflponement of 1atifi- 
cation was a ruinous flep; or Words tantamount. | 

I might conſirm this, if ncteffary, by a very influential 


letter in the Preſident's hands. dated the 1oth or 1 4h of--- 
july, approved 5 him, and dificring tom my opinion, 


on the definitive ſtep only in this reſpect; that the writer 


would have ſuſpended the treaty, not by refufing to ra- 


tity, but by retuting to exchanz? ratifications, uutil an at- 
tempt was made to aboliſh the proviſion— order; an :, if it 
miſcarried afterwards, unt'! our miniſter {hould receive 
further inſtructions. 

That a change in the purpoſe of the Preſident had taken 
place, will ali appear by tbe change of exprefiion between 


the memorial, Which the Prei ſident approved at Mount 
Vernon, and that delivered finallvito Mr. Hammond. In 
the former, he Secretary. of State propotes to communi- 


date to the Eritith miniftter more ſormally, more preciſe- 


I. and more at large, the /uoreftions made in the con- 
verſatlon of the 13th of July, 1795. In the latter, he 
1 111 in conformity with his atturance on the 1 ath of 


Jule, 1795, * he now Communicates, by memorial, the 


deleriminalion, which che Prefident of the United States 


has inought proper to adcpt.” The draught which I made 


Tn conſequence of the change in the Preſident's opinion, 
proves the conſtancy of my idea. It mentions the deter- 

' mination, which the Prefident hes, «pon Fanden refiec- 
tion, thought proper ie adopt. 
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TRANSLATION of Mr, Fauchet's Political Diſpatch, No. 10. 


LEGATIO:N OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FOREIGN BELATIONS, | | 
Private Correſpondence of the Mini Jer 
on Politics. 
No. 10. 


Philadelphia, the 19th Brumaire, to year of 
the French Republic, one and indiviſible. 
; (October 31ſt, 1794.) 
Joſeph ruuchet, Miniſter plenipotentiary of the French Republic, near 
the United States, 


To the Commillianer of Foreign Relations, 


CITIZEN, 


1. The meaſares which prudence preſcribes to me to raks, with ref pet 
to my colleagues, have {ill preſided in the digeſting of the diſpatahes 
ſigned by them, which treat of the inſurrection of the weſtern countries, 
and of the repreſſive means. adopted by the government, 1 have allowed 
them to be confined to the giving of a taithful, but naked recital of events; 
the reflections therein contained "ic rcely exceed the concluſions eaſily de- 
ducible from the character aflumed by the public prints, 1 have reſerved 
myſelf to give you as far as J am able a key to the facts detailed in our 
reports. When it comes in queſtion to explain, either by conjectures or 
by certain data, the fecret views of a foreign government, it would be 

imprudent to run the riſk of indiſcretions, and to give oneſelf up to men 
whoſe known partiality for that government, and fimilitude of paſſions 
and intereſts with its chiets, might lead to confidences, the iſſue of which 
are incalculable. Beſides, the precious confeſſions of Mr. Randolph alone 
throw a ſatisfactory light upon every thing that comes to paſs, Thele 1 
have not yet eommunicated io my colleagues. The motives already 
mentioned lead to this reſerve, and 211] FW beg permit me to open my ſelf to 
them at the preſent moment. I ſhall then endeavour, Citizen, to give 
you a clue to all the meaſures, of which the ce nmon diſpatches give you 
an account, and to diſcover the true cauſes of the explenon, which it is 
obſtinately reſolved to repreſs with great means, although the ſtate of 
things has no longer any thing alarming. 

2. Jo confine the preſent criſis to ) the ſimple aneſtion of the exciſe 
is to reduce it far belew irs true ſcale; it is indub 1:ably connected with 
2 general exploſion for ſome time prepared in the public mind, but which 
this lot and precipitate eruption will cauſe ig n carry, or at leaſt check 
for a long time in order to fee the real cauſe, in order to calculate the 
effect, and the conſequences, we mult aſcend to the origin of the parties 
5 exiſting | in the Kate, and retrace their progreſs. . . 
ze The preſent ſyſtem of gor ernment has created malcontents. This 
the lot of all new things. My predeceflors have given information ir 
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detail upon the parts of the ſyſtem which have particularly awakened 
clamours and produced enemies to the whole of it. Ihe primitive divi- 
ſions of opinion as to the political form of the ſtate, and the limits of the 
ſovereignty of the whole over each ſtate individually ſovereign, had 


created the federaliſts and the amifederaliſts. From a whimſical contraſt 


between the name and the real opinion of the parties, a contraſt hitherto 


little underſtood in Europe, the former aimed, and ſtill aim, with all their 


power, to annihilate federaliſm, whilſt the latter have always wiſhed to 
preſerve it. This contraſt was created by the Conſolidators or the Conſti- 
tutionaliſts“, who, being firſt in giving the dencminations (a matter ſo 
important in a revolution) took for themſelves that which was the moſt 


popular, although in reality it contradicted their ideas, and gave to their 


rivals one which would draw on them the attention of the people, not- 
withſtanding they really wiſhed to preſerve a ſyſtem whoſe prejudices 
ſhould cheriſh at leaſt the memory and the name. 

4. Moreover, theſe firſt diviſions, of the nature of thoſe to be de- 


ſtroyed by time, in proportion as the nation ſhould have advanced in the 
experiment of a form of government which rendered it flouriſhing, might 
now have completely diſappeared, if the ſyſtem of finances which had 


its birth in the cradle of the conſtitution, had not renewed their vigour 
under various form. The mode of organiſing the national eredit, the 


conſolidating and funding of the public debt, the introduction in the poli- 
tical economy of the uſage of ſtates, which prolong their exiſtence or ward 
off their fall only by expedients, imperceptibly created a financiering claſs 


who threaten to become the ariſtocratical order of the ſtate, Several ei- 


tizens, and among others thoſe who had aided in eſtabliſhing indepen- 


dence with their purſes or their arms, conceived themſelves aggrieved 
by thoſe fiſcal engagements. Hence an oppoſition which declares itſelf 
between the farming or agricultural intereft, and that of the fiſcal ; fe- 


de raliſm and antifederaliſm, which are founded on thoſe new denomina- 
tions, in proportion as the treaſury uſurps a preponderance in the gov- 


ernment and legiſlation; Hence in fine, the ſtate, divided into partiſans 
and enemies of the treaſurer and of his theories. In this new claſſi fica- 
tion of parties, the nature of things gave popularity to the latter, an in- 


nate inſtinct, if 1 may uſe the expreſſion, eauſed the ears of the people 


to revolt at the names alone of treaſurer and fockjobber : but the oppofite 


party, in conſequence of its ability, obſtinately perſiſted in leaving to 
its adverſaries the ſuſpicious name of antifederaliſt, whilit in reality they 


were friends of the conſtitution, and enemies only of the excreſcences 
which financitering theories threarened to attach to it. | 


5. It is uſeleſs to ftop longer to prove that the monarchical ſyſtem 


was interwoven with thoſe novelties of finances, and that the friends of 


the latter tavoured the attempts which were made in order to bring the 


conFitution to the former by inſenſible gradations, The writings of in- 


fluential men of this party prove it; their real opinions too avow It, and 
the journals of the Senate are the depoſitory of the firſt attempts. 


6. Let us, therefore, free ourſelves from the intermediate ſpaces in 


which the progreſs of the ſyſtem is marked, ſince they can add nothing to 
the proof of its exiſtence Let us paſs by its ſympathy with our regene- 
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rating movements, while running in monarchical paths Let os arrive at 
the ſituation in which our Republican revolution has placed things and 
parties. J ͤ LL CS : 9 
7. The antifederaliſts diſembarraſs themſelves of an inſigni ficant de- 
nomination, and take that of patriors and of repablicans. Their adverſa- 
ries become ariſtocrats, notwithſtanding their efforts to preſerbe the ad - 
vantageous illuſion of ancient names; opinions claſh, and preſs each o-. 
ther; the ariſtocratic attempts, which formerly had appeared ſo inſigni- 
ficant, are recollected: The treaſurer, who is looked upon as their firſt 
ſource, is attacked; his operations and plans are denounced to the pub- 
lic opinion; nay, in tp: ſeſſions of 1792 and 1792, a folemn inquiry in- 
to his adminiſtration was obtained. This firſt victory was to produce 
another, and it was hoped that, faulty or innocent, the treaſurer would 
retire, no leſs by neceſſity in the one caſe, than trom ſelf- love in the o- 
ther. He, emboldened by the triumph which he obtained in the uſeleſs 
inquiry of his enemies, of which both objects proved equally abortive 
ſeduced beſides by the momentary reverſe of republicaniſm in Europe, 
removes the maſk and announces the approaching triumph of his princi- 
les. | : 
; 8. In the mean time the popular ſocieties are formed; political ideas 
concenter themſelves, the patrioric party unite and more cloſel) connect 
themſelves; they gain a formidable majority in the legiſlature; the abaſe- 
ment of commerce, the ſlavery of navigation, and the audacity of Eng- 
land ſtrengthen it. A concert of declarations and ceniures againſt the 
government ariſes; at which the latter is even itſehf aſtoniſhed © 
9. Such was the fituation of things towards the cloſe of the lait and 
at the beginning of the preſent year. Let us paſs over the difcontents 
which were mott generally expreſſed in theſe critical moments. They have 
been ſent to you at different periods, and in detail. In every quarter 
are arraigned the imbecility of the government towards Great Britain, 
the defenceleſs ftate of the country againſt poſſible invaſions, the coldnefs 
towards the. French Republic: the ſyſtem of finance is attacked, which 
threatens eterniſing the debt under pretext of making it the guarantee of 
public happineſs; the complication of that ſyitem which withholds from 
general inſpection all its operations, - the alarming power of the influence 
it procures to a man whoſe principles are regarded as dangerous, —the 
preponderance which that man acquires from day to day in public mea- 
ſures, and in a word the immoral and 1mpolitic modes of taxation, which 
he at firſt preſents as expedients, and afterwards raiſes to permanency, 
10. In touching this laſt point we attain the principal complaint of the 
weſtern people, and the oſtenſible motive of their movements. Repub- 
licans by principle, independent by character and ſituation, they could 
not but accede with enthuſiaſm to the criminations which we have ſketch- 
ed. But the exci/e above all affects them. Their lands are fertile, water- 
ed with the fineſt rivers in the world: but the abundant fruits of their la- 
bour tun the riſk of periſhing for the want of means of exchanging them, 
as thoſe more happy cultivators do for objects which deſire indicates to all 
men who have known only the enjoyments which Europe procures them. 
They therefore convert the exceſs ot their produce into liquors imper- 
tectly fabricated, which badly ſupply the place of thoſe they might pro- 
cure by exchange. The exciſe is created and ſtrikes at this conſoling 


EN 
transformation ; their complaints are anſwered by the only pretext that 
they are otherwiſe inacceſſible to every ſpecies of impoſt. But why, in 


contempt of treaties; are they left to bear the yoke of the feeble Spa- 


niard, as to the Miſſiſſippi; for upwards of twelve years ? Since when has 
an agricultural people ſubmitted to the unjuſt capricious law of a pcople 
explorers of the precious metals? Might we not fuppole that Madrid and 


Philadelphia mutually aſſiſted in prolonging the flavery of the river; that 
the proprietors of a barren coaſt are afraid leſt the Miſſiſſippi, once open- 
ed, and its numerous branches brought into activity, their fields might be- 
come deſerts, and in a word that commerce dreads having rivals in thoſe 
interior parts as ſoon as their inhabitants ſhall eaſe to be ſubjects ? 
Ihis laſt ſuppoſition is but too well founded; an influential member of 


the Senate, Mr. IZard, one day in converſation undiſguiſedly announced 
it to me. e 55 N 
11. I ſhall be more brief in my obſervations on the murmurs excited 


by the ſyſtem for the ſale of lands. It is conceived to be unjuſt that theſe 


vaſt and fertile regions ſhou'4 be ſold by provinces to capitaliſts; who thus 
enrich themſelves, and retail, with immenſe profits, to the huſbandmen, 


poſſeſſions which they have never ſeen; If there were not a latent deſign 


to arreſt the rapid ſettlement of thoſe lands, and to prolong their infant 
ſtate, why not open in the weſt land offices, where every body, without 
diſtinction, ſhould be admitted to purchaſe by a ſmall or large quantity? 
Why reſerve to fell or diftribute to favourites, to a clan of flatterers, 
ef courtiers, that which belongs to the ſtate, and which ſhould be fold 
to the greateſt poſſible profit of all its members? . 
12. Such therefore were the parts of the public grievance, upon 
which the weſtern people moſt inſiſted. Now, as the common diſpatches 


inform you, theſe complaints were ſyſtematizing by the converſations of 


ivfluential men who retired into thoſe wild countries, and who trom 
principle, or by a ſeries of particular heart-hurnings, animated diſcon- 


tents already too near to efferveſcence. At laſt the local exploſton is ef- 


fected. The weſtern people calculated on being ſupported by ſome diſ- 


tinguiſhed characters in the eaſt, and even imagined they had in the bo- 
ſom of the government ſome abettors, who might ſhare in their grievan- 


ces or their principles, . i | „ 
13. From what I have detailed above, thoſe men might indeed be 


ſuppoſed numerous. The ſeſſions of 1793 and 1794 had given impor- 
_ tance to the republican party, and ſolidity to its accuſations. The pro- 


poſitions of Mr, Madiſon, or his project of a navigation act, of which 
Mr. Jefferſon was originally the author, ſapped the Britiſh intereit, now 


an integral part of the financiering ſyſtem. Mr. Taylor, a republican 


member of the Senate, publiſhed towards the end of the ſeſſion, three 
pamphlets, in which this laſt is explored to its origin, and developed in 
its progreſs and conſequences with force and method. In the laſt he aſ- 
ſerts that the decrepid ſtate of affairs reſulting from that ſyſtem, could 
not but preſage, under a rifing government, either a revolution or a ci - 
vil war. rtr!!! BEBE A SIDE Da "os 55 | 

14. The firſt was preparing: the government, which had foreſeen it, 
reproduced, under various forms, the demand of a diſpoſable“ force which 
might put it in a reſpectable ſtate of defence. Defeated in this meaſures 
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who can aver that it may not have haſtened the local eruption, in order 
to make an advantageous diverſion, and to lay the more general ſtorm 
which it ſaw gathering? Am I not authorized in forming this conjecture 
trom the converſation which the Secretary of State had with me and Le 
Blanc, alone, an account of which you have in my diſpatch, No. 3? But 
how may we expect that this new plan will he executed? By exaſpera- 
ting and ſevere meaſures, authoriſed by a law which was not ſolicited till 
the cloſe of the fefion. This law gave to the one already exiſting for col- 
lecting the exciſe a coercive force which hitherto it had not poſſeed, and 
a demand of Which was not before ventured to be madeF, By means of 
this new law all the refractory citizens to the old one, were cauſed to be 
purfved with a ſudden rigor; a great number of writs were iſſued ; doubi- 
leſs the natural conſequences from a conduct fo deciſive and fo harſh were 


expected; and helore theſe were manifeſted the means of repreſſion had 


been prepared; this was undoubtedly what Mr. Randolph meant in tel- 
ling me that under pretext of giving energy ts the government it evas inteus 
ded to introduce abjolute power, and to miſieud the Hreſident in paths auhich 
ewiuld condutt him to un popularity. | 

15. Whether the explohßon has been provoked by the government; 
or owes its birth to accident, it is certain that a commotion of ſome hun- 


dreds of men, who have not fince been found in arms, and the very pa - 


cific union of the counties in Braddock's field, a union which has not been 
revived, were not ſymptoms which could juſtify the railing of ſo great 
a force as 15,900 men. Beſides the principles, uttered in the declarations 
hitherto made public, rather announced ardent minds to be calmed than 
anarchiſts to be ſubdued, But in order to obtain ſomething on the pub- 
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lic opinion prepoſſeſſed againſt the demands contemplated to he made, it 


was neceſſary to magniſy the danger, to disſigure the views ot thoie peo- 


ple, to attribute to them the deſign of uniting themſelves with England, 
to alarm the citizens for the fate of the conſtitution, whillt in reality the 
revolution threatened only the miniſters. This ſtep ſucceeded ; an army 
is raiſed; this military part of the ſuppreſſion is doubtleſs Mr. Hamil- 
ton's, the pacific part and the fending of commiſſioners are due to the in- 
fluence of Mr. Randolph over the mind of the Preſident, whom I delight 
always to believe, and whom I do believe, truly virtuous, and the friend 
of his feilow-:ctizens and principles. F 

16. In the mean time, although there was a certainty of having an 
army, yet it was neceſſary to aſſure themſelves of co- operators among 
the men whoſe patriotic reputation might influence their party, aud 


whoſe luke warmneis or want of energy in the exiſting conjunctures might 
compromit the ſueceſs of the plans. Of all the governors, whoſe duty it 


was to appear at the head of the requiſitions, the governor of Pennſyl- 
vania alone enjoyed the name of Republican: his opinion of the Secre- 


_ tary of the Treaſury and of his ſyſtems was known to be uniavourable, 


The ſecretary of this ſtate poſſeſſed great influence in the Popular Socie- 
ty of Philadelphia, which in its turn influenced thoſe of other ates; o 


courſe he merited attention. It appears therefore that theſe men with o- 


+ This law was mentioned in the comment upon the laws of the laſt ſeſſion inc loſed 
in No. 9, of the correſpondence of the miniſter, 
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thers unknown to me, all having without doubt Randolph at their head, 
were balancing to decide on their party. Two or three days before the 
proclamation was publiſhed, and of courſe before the cabinet had re ſolv- 
ed on its meaſures, Mr. Randolph came to ſee me with an air of great 
_ eagerneſs, and made to me the overtures of which I have given you an 
account in my No. 6. Thus with ſome thouſands of dollars the Repub- 
lic could have decided on civil war or on peace! Thus the conſciences 
of the pretended patriots of America have already their prices“! It is 
very true that the certainty of theſe concluſions, painful to be drawn, 
will for ever exift in our archives! What will be the old age of this go- 
vernment, it it is thus early decrepid ! Such, citizen, is the evident con- 
ſequence of the ſyſtem of finances conceived by Mr. Hamilton. He has 
made of a whole nation, a ftock-jobbing, ſpeculating, ſelfiſn people. 
Riches alone here fix conſideration ; and as no one likes to deſpiſed, they 
are univerſally ſought after. Nevertheleſs this depravity has not yet em- 
braced the maſs of the people; the effects of this pernicious ſyſtem have 
as yet but {lightly touched them. Still there are patriots, of whom I de- 
light to entertain an idea worthy of that impoſing title, Conſult Mon- 

roe, he is of this number; he had appriſed me of the men wiom the 
current of events had dragged along as bodies devoid of weight. His 
friend Madiſon is alſo an honeſt man, Jefferſon, on whom the patriots 
caſt their eyes to ſucceed the Prefident, had foreſeen theſe criſes, He 
prudently retired in order to avoid making a figure againſt his inclination 
in ſcenes, the ſecret of which will ſoon or late be brought to light. 
17. As ſoon as it was decided that the French Republic perchaſed no 
men to do their duty, there were to be ſeen individuals, about whoſe 
conduct the government could at leaſt form uneaſy conjectures, giving 
themſelves up with a ſcandalous oftentation to its views, and even ſe- 
conding its declarations, The Popular Societies ſoon emitted reſolutions 
ſtamped with the ſame ſpirit, and who, although they may have been ad- 
viſed by love of order, might nevertheleſs have omitted or utteted them 
with leſs ſolemnity. Then were ſeen coming from the very men whom 
we had been accuſtomed to regard as having little friendſhip for the iyſ- 
tem of the treaſurer, harrangues without end, in order to\give a new 
direction to the public mind. The militia, however, maniteft ſome re- 
rugnance, particularly in Pennſylvania, for the ſervice to which they 
were called. Several officers reſign; at laſt by excarſtons or harrangues, 
incomplete requiſitions are obtained, and ſcattered volunteer corps from 
different parts make up the deficiency, How much more intereſting, 
tnan the changeable men whom I have painted above, where thoſe plain 
citizens who anſwered the ſolicitations which were made to them to join 
the volunteers“ If we are required we will march; becauſe we do not 
wiſh not to have a government, but to arm ourſelves as volunteers would 
be in appearance ſubſcribing implicitly to the exciſe ſyſtem which we re- 
probare, | „ 

18. What 1 have ſaid above, authoriſes then our reſting on the opini- 
on become inconteſtible, that in the crikis which has burſt, and in the 
means employed for reſtoring order, the true queſtion was the deſt ruc- 
tion or the triumph of the treaſurer's plans. This being once eſtabliſh- 
ed, let us paſs over the facts related in the common diſpatches, and ſee 
ho the government or the treaſurer will take from the very ſtroke which 
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threatened his ſyſtem the ſafe opportunity of humbling the adverſe party, 
and of ſilencing their enemies whether open or concealed. The army 
marched; the Preſident made known that he was going to command it; 
he ſat out for Carliſle; Hamilton, as J have underſtood, requeſted to fol- 
low him; the Prefident dared not to refuſe him. It does not require 
much penetration to divine the object of this journey: In the Preſident 
it was wiſe, it might alſo be his duty. But in Mr. Hamilton it was a 
conſequence of the profound policy which directs all his ſteps; a mea- 
| ſure dictated by a perfect knowledge of the human heart. Was it not inter- 

eſting for him, tor his party, tottering under the weight of events without 
and accuſations within, to proclaim an intimacy more perfect than ever 
with the Preſident, whoſe very name is a ſufficient ſhield againſt the moſt 
formidabie attacks ? Now what more evident mark could the Prefident 
give of his intimacy than by ſuffering Mr. Hamilton, whoſe name even 
is unde rſtood in the weſt as that of a public enemy, to go and place him- 
ſelf at the head of the army which went, if J may uſe the expreſſion, to 
cauſe his ſyſtem to triumph againſt the oppoſition of the people? The 
preſence of Mr. Hamilton with the army muſt attach it more than ever 
to his party; we ſce what ideas theſe circumſtances give birth to on both 
ſides, all however to the advantage of the ſecretary, : 


2 


19. Three wecks had they encamped in the weſt without a ſingle arm- 
ed man appearing. However the Preſident, or thoſe who wiſhed to make 
the moſt of this new manceuvre, made it public that he was going to 
command in perſon. The ſeſſion of Congreſs being very near, it was 
wiſhed to try whether there could not be obtained from the preſſes, which 
were ſuppoſed to have changed, a ſilence, whence to conclude the poſſi- 
dbility of infringing the conſtitution in its moſt eſſential part; in that 
Which fixes the relation of the Preſident with the legiſlature. But tne 
patriotic papers laid hold of this artful attempt: I am certain that the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate, which alone remained at Philadelphia, (for 
while the miniſter of finance was with the army, the miniſter of war was 
on a tour to the Province of Maine, 4oo miles from Philadelphia), main- 
tained the controverſy in favour of the opinion which it was deſired to e- 
ſtabliſn. A compariſon between the Preſident and the Engliſh monarch 
was introduced, who tar removed from Weſtminſter, yet ſtrictly fulfils 
his duty of ſanctioning; it was much inſiſted on that the conſtitution de- 
clares that the Preſident commands the armed force: this fimilitude was 
treated with contempt ; the conſequence of the power of commanding in 
perſon, drawn from the right to command in chief (or direct) the force 

of the ſtate, was ridiculed and reduced to an abſurdity, by ſuppeſing a 
fleet at ſea and an army on land. The reſult of this controverſy was, 
that ſome days after it was announced that the Prefident would come to 
open the approaching ſeſſion, OR En 

20. During his Ray at Bedford, the Preſident doubtleſs concerted the 
plan of the campaign with Mr. Lee, to whom he left the command in 
chief, The letter by which he delegates the command to him, is tFat of 
a virtuous man, at leaſt as to the major part of the ſentiments which ut 
contains; he afterwards ſet out for Philadelphia, where he has juſt arriv- 
ed, and Mr, Hamilton remains with the army. 8 „„ 
21. This Jaſt circumſtance unveils all the plan of the Secretary; he 
preſides over the military operations in order to acquire in the fight of his 


1 
enemies a formidable and impoſing conſideration, Ee and Mr. Lee the 


commander in chief, agree pertectly in principles. The governors cf 
Jeriey and Maryland harmonize entirely with them; the governor of 


Pennſylvania, of whom it never would have been ſuſpected, lived inti- 


mately and publicly with Hamilton. Such a union of perſons would be 
matter {uſhc:=nt to produce refiſtance i, a weſtern counties, even ad- 
mitting they had not thought of making a | 

22. ['he folders themſetves are alt NT at the e gaiety, 
wich which thoſe who poſlets the ſecret, proclaĩm their approaching tri- 
umph. It 1s asked, of what uſe are 1 5000 nen in this country, in which 
proviſions : ire ſcarce, and where are to be ſeized only fore turbulent men 
at their plough. Thoſe who conducted the expedition know this; the 
matter is to create a great expence; When the ſums ſhall come to be af- 
ieſſed, no one will be wil ling to pay, and ſhould each pay his aſtefimeat, 
it will be done in curſing the neben »riaciples of the patriots. | 

23. Ir is impoſſible to make a more able mancuvre ior the opening of 
Congrets. The patiions, the generous indignation, which had agitated 
"their minds in the laſt ſeſſion, were about being renewed with {till more 
vigor; there was nothing to announce of brilliant ſucceſſes which they 
ha- Dromifed, The hoſtilities of Great Britain on the continent ſo lon 


diſ. Zoiſed, and now become evident, a commerce always harraſſed, ridicu- 


lous negociations lingering at London, Waiting until new conjunctures 


loud authorize new inſults; ſuch was the picture they were likely to 
| have to viter the repreſentatives of the people. But this criſis, and the 
great movements made to prevent its conſequences, change the ſtate of 


hing. With what advantage da they denounce an attrocious attack 
upon the conftitution, and appreciate the aQivity uſed to repreſs it; the 


ariftocratical party will ſoon have underſtood the ſecret; all the misior⸗ | 


tunes will be attributed to patriots; the party of the latter i is about being 


deſerted by all the weak men, and this complete ſeſſion will have been 


gained. 


24. Who knows what will be the limits of this triumph? Perhs aps 
advantage will be taken by it to obtain ſome laws for ſtrengthening the 
government, and ſtill more precipitating the propenſity, already viuble; 


that it has towards ariſtocracy, | 
25. Such are, citizen, the data which T poſſeſs concerning theſe e- 
vents, and the conſequences I draw from them: I with I may be deceiv- 


ed in my calculations, and the good diſpoſition of the rs their at- 


haps herein 
fallen into the repetition of reflections and facts contained i Ki other dif- 


tachment to principles leads me to expect it. I have per 
patches, but I withed to preſent together ſome views which I have rea- 
ſon to aſcribe to the ruling party, and ſome able marœuvres invented o 
ſupport themſelves, W. /ithout participating in the pathens of the parties, 

I obrerve them; and 1 owe to my country an exact and ſtrict accuunt ot 
the fituation of things. I ſhall make it my duty to keep you regularly 
informed of every change that may take place; above all! all apply 


myſelt to penettate the diſpoſition of the legiſlature; that will not a little 
aft in forining the final idea which we ought to have ot theſe moves. 


ments, and What we theuld really fear or hope from them. 


Health and fraternity, 
Signed, 


. PAICHBRT, 
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17 0 Fe Prefs dent of the United Slates. 
SI R, 
NEVER until the 19th of Auguſt, 1 795. could J have 


believed, that in addreſſing you, without the reſtraint of 
an ofiicial relation, I thould uie any other language, than 
that of a friend. From an early period of my life, I wa 
taught to eſteem you ;—as I advanced in years, I was "og 
bituated to revere you: vou ſtrengthened my pre poſſeſ- 
ſions by marks of attention; and if by ſome others, you. 
have been inhdioully e wo more Javiili atiur- 
ances of an affectionate attachmer ; from me you have 
experienced a {incere anxiety, to cont inne your reputa 


tion upon its ancient baſis, the hearts of the people. 


But te ſeaſon is come, Sir, when, if my obligations 
to you nave not been balanced! Dy laborious and contiden- 
tial ſervices; the whole account is ſettled without 1 INc1Atl 
tnde cn my part, 

Still however thoſe very obligations, the very 9 
ion which you have acquired, will cauſe it to be aſked, 
why you ſhould be ſuſpected of ating towards me, in any 
other manner, than deliberately, ju ju, and even kind- 
ly: Painful as the hiſtory of facts wh it mult be told. 
Rofors you law Mr. Faucher' s letter, the Britiſh P3 rtiſans 
had been induſtrious in diffeminating tbe moſs 5 oiſonous 

falſehoods; and while I was abſent at Ichede-Iſtand they 

ſeized the advantage of utlering uncontradicted ſlanders: 
boaſting 2nd inſiſting that in a controverly between us, 1 
muſt be ſacrificed. The hope, therefore, which remains 
to me, is, that truth when developed may face with ſuc- 
ceſs the influence of your choracer. For J hefitate net 
to pronounce, that vou prezuaged the queſtion; that you 


| ought to have withiiccd the iin pulſe, v 3519 hurried vou 


into a prejudication; and that he, wiio feels a due abkor- 
Tence of party- mancœuvres, weill form a concluſion honor- 
able to myſelf. | 


That you prejudged wy caſe, is proclaimed by your 
actions.— | 


| [ 50 J : 
On the evening of the 11th of Auguſt, 1795, Mr. Fau- 
chet's letter was preſented to you by Mr. Wolcott. At all 


hours of the day I was ready to obey your ſummons. On 


every day, except Sunday; and perhaps twice a day I had 
a private interview with you. I'wice I ſpoke to you of 
the warmth, which Meflrs. Wolcott and Pickering had 
diſcovered on the 12th, in the diſcuſſion of the treaty in 
vour room, and which undoubtedly, as it now appears, 

-ſprang ſrom a knowledge of that letter. 


On the 15th, you invited me, in the moſt cordial way, 
to dine with a party of choſen friends, and placed me at 
the foot of your table. On the 18th the ſame air of hoſ- 
pitality was aſſumed. But the ſyſtem of concealment, 
which had been practiſed under the united auſpices of 
the Britiſh miniſter, and the American lecretary of the 
treaſury, was net thought unworthy of your adoption: 
Mr. Wolcott had been 
the 28th of July, and the Prelident of the United States 
from the 11th of Auguſt; and yet he had buried it at the 
bottom of his ſon], until the 19th of Auguſt, when the 
final cataſtrophe ſeemed to be ſecure. Why was all this 
ſtratagem oblerved towards him, of whoſe fidelity you had 
never entertained a doubt? Although your adviſers 1 
have pledged themſelves, for the purſuit of a particular 
. to others; although even Neu- 7ork may have been 
the birth- -place of the ſcheme; old habits of deference 
to the opinion of any man ought to have been diſcarded, 
when put in competion with juſtice. From this cauſe, 
from another, Which will be hereafter noticed, or from a 
temper, which under the exterior of cool and flow deli- 
eration, rapidly caiches a prejudice, and with dithculty 
abandons it; you determined, that your firſt impreſſions 
could not be eflaced : You held frequent conſultations 
with Meflrs. Pickering and Wolcott; you and they be 
came centinels on all my words, all my geſtures: And 1 
being known, that I ſhould renew in the debate upon ths 
treaty my undifiembled proteſtation againſt a rupture witif 
France, it was too admirable an opportunity for cullin! 
a ſew atoms of teilimony of French influence over me 


On the 14th 
vou vailed the meditated ſtroke by a viſit at my houle. | 


privy to the letter at leaſt from 


ine 
me 


E 1 


to be loſt by ar. umimely diſcovery of the letter. Was 


this open * Was this generous ! Was it characteriſtic of 


an inquirv after truth; or was it not rather characteriſtic 
of a labour to defend before the world a judgment alrea- 
dy fixed? It was in perfect uniſon with the, events of the 
19th of Auguſt ; when your tribunal of inquiry had been 
ſiting more than an hour before J was admitted; when 
J was received in the forms of a fiate-criminal ; when 
thoſe, who had been plotting againſt me, were invited to 
interrogate ; when in military ſtyle I was directed to re- 
tire. until you ſhould cenverſe with them. 

It was alſo in perfect uniſon with your own 1 Mr. 
Wolcott's indifference in obtaining the ze . ry lights. 
The principal parts of Mr. Faychet's letter, ſo far as they 
affect me, depend for their explanation and illuftratien 


upon his diſpatches No. 3 and 6. Without theie the fads 


from which he draws his inferences, could not be divined 
by you; and your ſuſpicions had for their foundation on- 
ly his aflertion of © precious confeſſions from me; his 


* comedure,” contained in the ſtatement Ko. 2, and his 


obſervations upon an unknown overture n No. 6. You 
avow in your letter of Sept. 27, 1795, that © you have 
*+* never ſeen in the whole or in part, ur. Faucheb's dit 

patches No. 3 and 6;” and“ that you do not det 
any documents or knowledge of papers, which have 


affinity to the ſubject in queſtion.” In like manner, 


Mr. Wolcott, whoſe agency with the Britith minifier 2 
this occaſion has been ſo conſpicuous, difclaims, on th. 
2d of October 1795, any © knowledge, whether they er Or 
either cf them (No. 3 and 6) have bcen teen by Loid 
+* Grenville or Mr. Hammond.” Thus nct the ſmalleſt 
exertion was made to Procure theſe documents; which 
would be naturally fought for by thoſe, whoſe j judgeinent 
was not pre-occupied. 

Nor was this all. You underiook to Jooih for me. 
that my inquiries from Mr. Hammond for No: g and 6, 
muſt be unavailing ; becaule you withheid from me Mr 
Fauchet's letter, until Mr. Hammond had failed for Eu⸗ 
rope. This is no ſpeculative complaint. For I have 
deen alſured. chat a | duplicate of No. 6. 20 2COMPAnies 


— — a nb re en ny 2 
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the letter No. 10, trom Philadelphia; but whether it was 


in or cut of cypher cannot be aſcertained father, than 
thai it was probably out of Cypher, as No. 10 was in the 
common character. 

D.4 Lord Grenville's high probity inſure the f. nding 
of all papers, belonging to the ſubject? Did Mr. Ham- 
mond's peculiar candor render it impoſſible for him to 
ſuppreſs them? Or was Mr. Fanchet's accuracy fo un— 
puetticnable, as to ſuperſede the neceſlicy of even afking 
for No. 3 and 6? 

Of Lord G Greny ile] ſhall not ſpeak, except in his po- 


Titicat charge towards the United States, and his con- 


dust in this Waben The arrogant obſervations which 

Pinckney againſt the friends of France in 
bur country; the 5 den ure expreſſed by the Biitith ca- 
binet on the letters, written to cl e National Convention, 
WIt l Jy ur appr ations the dentercus peiſcverance, with 
which he has interwoven in the treaty every thing, ad- 
ver 
ted; ad Mr. Fauchet's letter, being nine months old, 
Wein it was firſt exhibited to Y GU 5 ele incidents ought 


vi 
to have reminded you, that the No. 2 and 6 deſerved one 


Mer inquiry. 1 hey cught to have reminded you of 
Ti pofäbillty, . at iuſtead of an anxiety in his id 
to maintain wr government free from corruption, he 


might have been tempted, by the proſpect of more efx 
Jectually prepolleſling vou avainſt the friends of France, 


it, keep back thofs references. For he tranſmitted the 
1 70 be uled t9 the beſt 


3 


72 


letter No. 10 to Mr. Hammond. 
"I auvantg? 7E for bis Majeſty's " JEFVICE. - 
thought had been indulged, it muſt have ſtruck vou, that, 

3 Mr. Jay and Mr. Pinckney did not appear to 8 5 been 
3cqu ined with the letter, it was reſerved by the Britth 
-overnnent for a critical moment, and that it cught to 
Le atioimpted to ſupphy the mutilations by a demand of the 


— 10 was Mr. Hamm ud? In ſpeaking of Lim too I 
ball confine myſelf to his political demeanor. Into bis 


3 had been transfuſed the largef Portions of. his na- 


tion's hatred to all perſons in the United States, who were 


e to France, which it was ſuppo! ſed, could be tolera- 


If any. . Br -* 


E 


conceived to be attached to France. He denied to him- 


ſelf no opportunity of throwing an odium on them. Vou 
never will forget, Sir, his long, infolent, and contumeli- 


ous neglect of the ordinary civilities, due from him, as a 
foreign miniſter, to yourſelf, as chief magiſtrate. You 


were no ſtranger to his perſoral irritation againſt me, 
for my friendſhip to France, for my remonſtrances againſt. 
Governor Simcoe's invaſions ; for my defence of the go- 


vernment of Rhode-Iſland in reclaiming the citizens of 
the United States, impreſſed and detained on board of the 
Britiſh ſhip Nautilus; and for the order, which in its o- 
peration ought to have prevented Britiſh ſhips of war 
from uſing our ports, as ſtations, from whence to prey 
upon the French. You often uttered your indignation 
at his many complaints, without a ſhadow of proof; and 


| the lengths, to which he might be tranſported by the vio- 
| lence of his paſſion, were not eaſy to be defined. Was 


this the man, to be impucitly truſted for candor towards 


myſelf, or any friends to France? 


Mr. Fauchet's letter bears upon the face of it reaſons 
to queſtion his accuracy. You have often queſtioned it, 
from the examination of his different diſpatches to the 


government; as the anſwers to them prove. 


To theſe evidences of your judgment being made up, 
without the references No. 3 and 6, I muſt add, that 


the immediate ratification of the treaty with Great Britain 


can be traced to no other ſource, than a ſurrender of 
yourſelf to the firſt impreſſions from the letter, which 
inſtantaneouſly governed you with reſpect to that inſtru- 


ment and myſelf. My narrative on this head has been 


explicit. I have, aſſerted, and I again alert, that from 


the 13th of July to the'11th of Auguſt it was your deter- 


minatton, to ratify if the proviſion-order was arranged 


upon principles to your ſatisfaction; and 20 7o ratify 
during its exiſtence :-and that whenſoever in your letters 


you ſpeak of ratification, you mean a future ratification 
upon condition. How your determination is to be redu- 
ced to mere dou#1s, I pretend not to ſolve. 

The events, ſubſequent to the 11th of Auguſt, demon- 
ſtrate how ſuddenly Jou! vieided | to me letter. 


—- 


nM on 
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It had indeed been circulated at the cofiee-houſe in the 
morning of that day, either by Mr. Hammond or his af- 
ſociates, that I was at the bottom of the town-meetings z 
and that there was a conſpiracy, of which I was a mem 
ber, to deſtroy the popularity of the Preſident, and to 


thruſt Mr. Jefferſon into his chair. Among the intem- 


perate arguments of Mr. Pickering to urge you into an 
immediate ratification, one was, that the ſtruggle to de- 


feat the treaty was the act of a © deteſtable and nefarious 
e confpiracy.” I reſorted to my former arguments: that 
the treaty did not appear to me warrant the provition- 
order: that if it did, it was . imiſſible, becauſe you 
had ſanctioned a letter on the 7th of September 1793, 


acknowledging a permiſſion in Great Britain to exerciſe 


ſuch a power, to be a cauſe of war to France: that we 


ſhould be inconſiſtent in our diſcuſſions with the French 


miniſter ; becauſe, when he remonſtrated upon the exten- 
ſion of contraband by the treaty, it was anſwered, that 
we did not alter the law of nations; but now we ſhould 


_ deſert what was contended to be the law of nations, in two 
letters to Mr. Hammond: that you would run the hazard 
of a war with France, by combining to ſtarve her; and | 


that her diſcontents were the only poſſible chance remain- 
ing to the Britiſh partizans for throwing us into the arms 
of Great Britain, by creating a ſeeming neceſſity of an 


alliance with the latter power. By my advice the Uni- 
ted States would alſo have been maſters of all continges- 


Cles at the end of the campaign. To my unutterable aſto- 
niſhment, I ſoon diſcovered, that you were receding from 
your determination.” You had been reflecting upon 
your courſe from the 26th of June to the 13th of July; 


on the latter day you decided on it; a communication was 


made to the Britiſh miniſter in conformity with it; let- 


ters were addreſſed to our own miniſters in conformity to 


it; they were inſpected by you, before you reſcinded 
your purpoſe; no imperious circumſtances had ariſen, 


except the ſtrength of the popular voice, which would, 
according to ordinay calculation, corroborate, not re- 


verſe, your former reſolution ; you aſſigned no new rea- 
ſons for the new meaſures; and you diſregarded the an- 
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ſwer to Boſton, although it had committed you upon a 
Jpecral fact, namely, a determination not to ratify du- 
ring the exiſtence ef the provifion-order. While I was 
ſearching for the cauſe of this ſingular revolution ; and 
could not but remember, that another opinion, which was 
always weighty with you, had adviſed you net to exchange 


 ratifications, until the proviſion-order ſhould be aboliſhed, 


or the American miniſter ſhould receive farther inſtruc— 
tions, if it were not aboliſhed after duty hid dictated to 
me an acquicſcence in your varied ſentiments, and I had 
prepared a memorial to Mr. Hammond, adapted tothem ; 
after you had Sec yz ratification on the 18th of Au- 
guſt; Mr. Fauchet's 7:38 brought forth a ſolution 6f 
the whole affair. There it was, that Mr. Pickering's 
e deteſlable and nefarious conſpiracy” was ſuppoſed t to 
be found: there it was that the dark deſign of replacing 
you by another Preſident was ſuppoſed to be found; there 


it was, that a corrupt attachment to France was ſuppoſed 


to be found; thence it was, that Mefirs. Pickering and 
Wolcott wronght upon you with infinuations of perfidy 
in me; thence it was, that you were perſuaded to lay a- 


fide all fear of a check from the friends of F rance 
thence it was, that the French cauſe and myſelf were in- 
ſtantaneouſly abandoned; thence it was, that you pro- 


ceeded in a ſiyle, which a according to the reports of your 
confidential ollicers, was intended to impoſe cn me the 
alternative of reſignation or removal ; and it was from 
the knowledge of this intention, that Mr. Pickering made 
the chief clerk in the department of flate the organ of a 


declaration to that effect. hat elſe is all this, but you" 


judication! 7 
I now enter upon the proof of my. ſecond poſition ; that 


you ought to have withſtood the impulſe, which hurried 


you into a prejudication and this too, not from the rules 
of general juſtice alone, but from the peculiar circumſtan - 


ces of the caſe. 


The groundwork of all the calumny is a letter from a 


foreign miniſter to his government. It could not, Sir, 


eſcape you, that to refute it, I muſt, in a great degree, if 


Not altogether, undertake to prove: a negative. A mem- 
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ber of the adminiſtration has gone ſo far, as to ſay, on 


this ground, that I cannot exculpate myſelf. Well might 


he triumph in this envenomed hope: for my chief re- 


ſource was in an explanation from the writer himſelf. 
But where was the writer, when the letter was thought 
ripe for my crimination ? Prohabls on the high ſeas, or 
in France, or at any rate three hundred miles diſtant. 


Mr. Fauchet had long quitted Philadelphia; and the fri- 
gate, which was to convey him to France, waited for Ho- 
thing, but favourable weather, for paſſing the Britiſh {hi 

Africa. Who was the writer? A minifter, recalled by 
the enemies of his friends and patrons ; perſonally dif- 


guſted with the ſecretary of ſtate; and conſcious of the 


danger of inconſiſtency. It was no great favour there- 
fore to expect the ſuſpenſion of your opinion, eſpecially 


as, if J had miſcarried in ſeeing Mr. Fauchet, I muſt for 
months have been inevitably deprived of his teſtimony. 


The time when the letter crept from the pocket of 
the Britiſh miniſter, was expoſed to very obvious ani- 


madverſions. You had been informed of his eagerneſs to 
crown his miſſion by the conſummation of the treaty, of 


which he was an affectionate admirer, and Lord Gren- 


ville had been the anxious parent. Mr. Wolcott, pro- 


fuſe in his reſponiibility for others, would ſeem, in his 
letter of October the 8th, to excuſe Mr. Hammond from 


requeſting or intimating, that the contents of the letter 


might be coinmunicated to the Preſident, and fathers it 
as his own iuggeſtion, that it ought to be delivered to him 


for that purpoſe. The world cannot be deceived by this. 
Mr. Hammond underſtood the goodneſs of the foil, in 
which he was ſowing the ſeed ; and duly appreciated the 


fruit, which was to ſpring from it. He was convinced, 


and you muſt have been convinced, that he counted up- 


on your being made a partner of the ſecret; and would 
have ſoon explained himſelf in that way, if Mr. Wol- 
cott's pat riotic ardor, to hurl a feeble dart at the republi- 


Cans of the United States, had not anticipated him by a 
particular application. With this impreſſion, it ought to 


have occurred, that Mr. Hammond might have choſen 


for the communication, the period when you refuſed the 
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ratification from a circumſtance. Pr incipall iy relative to 
the French. I atlert that he pretierred this period; be- 
cauſe he was inſtructed to ule the letter for the benefit 
of his Majeſty's ſervice. He had long ago heard, that 
you generally ſuffered yourſelf to be governed by a ma- 
jority of your council; and that a concert betwce en Meſirs. 
Wolcott and Pickering, who caught wich; Joy t he ſceming 
authority to denounce the foes of the treaty, as a de- 
teſtable and nefarious conipiracy,” and were perhaps 
furniſhed with ſome peculiar topics {Or your ear, w ouid 
turn your mind to the revocation of vour e al inten- 
tion. Conliderations like theſe {hould has e reecmmend- 
ed real moderation, in deciding upon a mus late innru- 
ment; and the inducement to moderation was height- 
ened by a natural ſuſpicion, that the Tapprefiion of the 
letter from me, until Mr. Hammond was on ſhipboard, 
| aroſe from his reluctance to be 1 interrogated concerning ids 
references. 
Ihe facts ſpeak too firongly to be reſiſted, and I mu 
repeat them here. When was the letter delivered to Mr. 
Wolcott? On the 28th of July. — When was the letter 
communicated to you? On the 11th of Augull. When 
did Mr. Hammond leave Philadeiphia Ia New-Vork? 
On the 15th of Auguſt.— . hen did he actually fail from 
thence? On the 17th in the morning — When was the 
letter exhibited to me? On the 1gih at noon. | 
But let me allow, Sir, for a moment, that Mr. I 22 t's 
letter, inſtead of being ſtripped of its references, had 
vouched for the payment of money to me, as the reward, 
of ſecret ſervices to France. You ought even ther 19 
have pauſed, before you ſtooped to the concealment ef 
it for eight days, and to the injurious treatment which! 
received from you on the 19th of Auguſt. You invited 
me, in a ſtrain of the warmeſt friend{hip, to the ce of 
Attorney-General. Unlolicited, you offered me the de- 
partment of ſtate. My friends were aware, that machina- 
tions would be carried on againſt me; but I relied upon 
my ſuperiority to the ſhafts of party malice, and on your 
ſupport. My conduct towards you; your knowledge or 
me; was a guarantee, that a corrupt colluſion with a for- 
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which a contrary conduct would excite. 
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eign miniſter was impoſſible. Have I not always, with 
firmneſs and without diſſimulation contradicted any.even 
of your opinions, in which I did not coincide ? Did I not 


actually incur your diſpleaſure by objecting to the appoint- 


ment of Col. Hamilton, as envoy to London, for reaſons 


which J afterwards communicated to himſelf; to the ap- 


pointment of Mr. Jay, becauſe it was a bad precedent, 
that a chief-juſtice ſhculd be taught to look up for execu- 
{ive honours, flowing from the head of it, while he retain- 
ed his judicial ſeat; and to the granting of commercial 
powers to Mr. Jay? Did I advocate tne appointment of 
any of my own friends? Have I not adhered to the princi- 
ples which I marked out to myſelf in my letter of the 19th 
of, April 1794“ Was there no cccation, on which I ren- 


7 Philadelphia, April 19, 1794. 
* Dear Sir, SN e 


I CALLED upon Mr. Monroe, and obtained his promiſe to explain the manner of his 


procuring the extract, as it was in truth, without my privity, and againit the rule of the 


office. But I find, that Mr. Xing was employed in the examination of the ſame books, 
t the ſame time; ſo that in this inflance, the want of equal meaſure cannot upon any 
ground be ſuſpected. . 5 | 5 
Your friendly remarks add to the many obligations, which I owe to you; and alſo pre- 
ſent an opportunity, which I cannot forego, of unboſom ing myſelf to you without reſerve, 
I have often ſaid, —I ſtill ſay —that nothing ſhall ſway me, as nothing has yet ſwayed 


me, to depart from a long-fettled determination, never to attach myſelf to party. I be- 


Leve, that I might appeal to you, Sir—ray, I ſhouid not diſtruſt an appeal to any man with 
whom I have acted, that this determination has been conſcienciouſly purſued. What has 
been the conſequence ? I know it—that my opinions, not containing any ſyſtematic adhe- 


rence to party, but arifing folely from my views of right, fall ſometimes on one fide, and 


ſometimes on the other; and the momentary ſatisfaction, produced by an occaſional coin- 
cidence of ſentiment, does not prevent each claſs from occationally charging me With in- 
ſtability. But I had much rather ſubmit to this tax, than to the more painful ſenſations, 


I am no leſs apprized, that my connections by friendſhip, by marriage, by country, and 
by fimilitude of opinions, where republicaniſm and good order meet, With the leaders of 
the ſouthern politics, give birth to ſuſpicions. But if I were here to enumerate the 
great ſubjects, Which, fince the organization of the government, have agitated the public 
mind, it weuld appear, that even thoſe connections have net operated upon me, beyond 
the weight of their reaſon. They are ineſtimable to me; and while I retain a conſci- 
ouſneſs of my ability to reſiſt an undue influence, I cannot deny the ſatistaction, 
which I feel in maintaining them. And yet, Sir, there is one fact, of which I beg you to 
be perſuaded; that with them 1 have no communication or matters of government 


which I would not have with others :—I converſe freely, but without imparting official 


intelligence, which is not of an abſolutely public nature :—I commit myſelf by no opi- 
nions—and above allI ſhall never attempt to uſe thoſe perſons, as engines of any meaſure, 
which is a favorite with me. While I was writing this laſt ſentence, a queſtion ſprings up 
n bat view can I have?” The anſwer is, peace, liberty, and good government. 
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tered myſelf deeply obnoxious to thoſe, whom you did 
not with to provoke, merely by urging you to manifetl 
{ your independence of all party, by ſubmuting to the in- 
ſolence of none? There was ſuch an occaſion. Did I 
ever attempt to ingratiate myſelf with others by ſoliciting 
offices for them? Diſdaining to conſult your prejudices, 
I have yet cheriſhed your character, by advifing you to 


meaſures, which conſulted flable government, the temper 


of the people, and the neutrality which you had preſerib- 
ed. I forbore to remove the {uſpicions which were ut- 
tered of my having dee republican ground, when 
I became Secretary of State ; although I need only to have 
mentioned the conſtant tenor of my advice to you. I for- 
| bore this too, under circumſtances not a little trying; for 
I foon perceived, that your popularity had been the fund, 


upon the credit of which all your acts, when unpalatable _ 
in themſelves, had been made current, and that this fund 


was not eternal. In ſhÞrt, Sir, you knew enough of me, to 


When I contemplate the other party, I fee among them men, whom I reſpeR, and who, 
if their duplicity be not extreme, reſpect me. I ſee others, who reſpect no man, but in 
proportidn to his ſubſerviency to their wiſhes. Some of theſe are weil informed, that I 
have oppoſed, in ſeveral inſtances, things which they had at heart. I have no reaſon to 
ſuſpe& Col. Hamilton of any unkind diſpoſition towards me— be has none on my part 
with relation to himſeif——Even to your confidential ear have | never diſcloſed an idea 
concerning him, which he might not hear; and which, in many initauces, and particuler- 
ly a late one, he has not heard from my own mouth. But have reaſon to ſuſpect others—if 
you pauſe upon a meaſure, which they ae anxious for, 1 am ſuppoted to embarrats you 


with confiderations of a popular kind. 


But I have ſaid enough—perhaps too much. Suffer me, however, to add one word 
more, of the fincerity of which I aſk no other judge than yourſelf. Your character is an 
object of real affection to me: there is no judgment, no dilintereſtednels, no Fuckers 
in Which Ii ever had equal confidence. I have often indeed expieiied fentiments contrary 
to yours. This was my duty ; becauſe they were my ſentiments. But, Sir, they were _ 
ver tinctured by any other motive, than to preſent to your reflection the miſconſtructions, 
which wicked men might make of your views, and to hold out to you a truth of infinite im- 
portance to the United States, that no danger can attend us, as long as the perſuation conti- 
nues, that you are not, and cannot become the head of a party. Ihe people venerate you, 
becauſe they are convinced, that you chooſe to repoſe yourtelf on them. Let me intreat 
you, only to look round the continent, and decide, if there be any other man but yourſelf, 
who is bottomed upon the people, independent of party ? There is ſurely none ; and the 
inference, which I ſubmit to your candor, is, that the meaſures adopted b vou, ſhould be 
tried ſolely by your own pure and unbiaſled mind. 

I have the honor to be, 
Pear Sir, | 
With the moſt affectionate Piachment and reſpect, 
Your muſt obedient ſervaut, 
E DM: RANDOLF 


| The Preſident, 
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demand that you ſhould heſitate, before you ſhut your 


mind againſt inquiry. 


Had Mr. Fauchet's letter been ſhewn to me in private, 


rather than in the preſen :ce of two men, perſonally irrita- 
ey again{} me, well prepared for either function of coun- 


feilors er witneſſes; and thus apparently elevated, while 


in Four cabinet, by an ideal victory, the laurels of which, 


be they tranfitory cr perpetual, belong to you alone :— 
had you obſerved towards me, the friend of the F conch 
cauſe, and one of tho'e named in the letter of the French 
miniſter, the ſame delicate conduct, which you would have 
obſerved towards ſome of the enemies of the French cauſe 


if they had been named in an intercepted letter of the 


Britiſh niniſter:—had you been yourſeli—luch as you 
wer te- uhen party dare not approach you :— I ſhould 

de thanked you, and immediately gone in queſt of the 
pred which I now poſſeſs. Every official act was liable 
to yorr correction or prohibition; and if ſatisfied, you 


would have avoided your invincible repugnance to re- 


tract. But that letter has been greedily clutched for three 
objects; to inſure the ratification of the treaty ; to drive 


me from office; and to endeavour to deſtroy the republi- I 


cans in the United States. The firſt is accompliſhed : the 
ſecond is alſo accompliſhed, and was unneceſſarily preci- 
pitated, ſince you were acquainted with my determination 
to relign at the beginning of the enſuing year: the ow 
can never be accompliſhed, until the people ſhall forge 
their triends, and forget truth. 

Reſignation then was the path of honour. What ! hold 
au lice: to be adminitlered under the hourly controul of 


him, who was thoroughiy diſpoſed to preſent humiliation. 


to me in ail its ſhapes; and would have proſtrated the 
guidance of the department of ſtate to a Secretary of the 


Treafury, and a Secretary of War, who, but a few weeks 


before, were thought by him, as but. ſucceſſors in form to 


the deliberative taients of their predeceſſors. Truly can 1 
affirm, that not a ſingle hour was ever brightened by the 


pleaſures cf the pail 3 ; and I] {houid have ſhaken off its 


irkſome weight, at the cloſe of the laſt year, had I obeyed 


my interest or inclination, inſtead of my attachment to 
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you. If indeed the affair had been leſs in the reach of 
inquiry from my reſignation, I would not have reſigned. 


But this is not the caſe. I defy an inquiry, howſoever 


backed by party, by management, or by influence. My 


cCountrymen will therefore be perſuaded, that my reſig- 
nation was dictated not by a dread of examination, but 
by the juſt pride of liberating myſelf from indignities. 


It was incumbent on me to touch the two preliminary 


Points ; in order that I might enter into the analyſis of 


Mr. Fauchet's letter, without the prejudice, which your 
character might impoſe on my cauſe, from a ſuppoſition 
that you had formed your judgment upon a calm and 
diſpaſſionate inveſtigation. —lI renounce every other view. 


For I ſcorn to reſt my defence upon the imbecility of 


others, rather than its own ſtrength :—1 ſcorn to take re- 
fuge in the ſenſibility of the public mind, rather than the 
purity of my own conduct. Let the defects therefore of 
others operate no further in my behalf, than to remove 
the impreſſions which malicious induftry has circulated 
through the United States under the mantle of your name. 


I aſk only that the letter may now be conſidered, as if 


it was, for the firſt time, introduced to public notice; 


and that the eſſential references, No. 3 and 6, to which 
you have been hitherto a ſtranger, may be coupled with 


that letter. 1 | 
When I am called upon to prove a negative, it ought 
to be enough for me to deny the charges, until they are 
ſupported by better evidence, than the mere aſſertion of 
any foreign miniſter. Be it, however, otherwiſe ;—1 will 
prove it, as far as it is within the reach of proof. 


| T he jirfl paragraph of Mr. Fauchet's letteF*, _ 
cc 1, The meaſures which prudence preſcribes to me to take, with reſpect 
to my colleagues, have ſtill preſided in the digeſting of the diſpatches 
ſigned by them, which treat of the inſurrection of the weſtern countries, 
and of the repreſſiye means adopted by the government. I have allowed 
them to be confined to the giving of a faithful, but naked recital of events; 
the reflections therein contained ſcarcely exceed the concluſions eaſily de- 
ducilte. from the character aſſumed by the public prints. 1 have reſerved 


The tran{lation has been made by a gentleman, at my requeſt, and delivered to the 
Printer, after 1 left Philadelphia. Having the French original only before me, 1 may not 
always tranſlate alike in words; though the ſenſe will doubtleſs be the ſame. 


+l 
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myſelf to give you ss far as J am able a key to the facts detailed in our 
reports. When it comes in queſtion to explain, either by conjectures or 


by certain data, the ſecret views of a foreign government, it would be 


imprudent to run the riſk. of indiſetetions, and to give oneſeU vp to men 
whoſe known partiality for that government, and fimilitude of paſſions 
and intereſts with its chiefs, might lead to confidences, the iſſue ot which 
are incalculable. Beſides, the precious confeſſions of Mr. Randolph alone 


throw a ſatisfactory light upon every thing that comes to paſs. "Theſe 1 


have not yet communicated to my colleagues. The motives already 
mentioned lead to this reſerve, and till leſs permit me to open myſelf to 
them at the preſent moment, I ſhall then endeavour, Citizen, to give 
you a clue to all the meaſures, of which the common diſpatches give you 
an account, and to diſcover the true cauſes of the exploſion, which it is 
obſtinately reſolved to repreſs with great means, although the ftate of 
things has no longer any thing alarming. | | 


The obſervation upon the © precious confeſſions of Mr. 


Randolph,” involves the judicious management of the f- 


fice. It implies no deliberate impropriety; and cannot 
be particularly anſwered, until particular inſtances are ci- 


ted, unleſs it be by reſorting to Mr. Fauchet's own expla- 


nation. 


« On my arrival,” ops his certificate, ic on this continent, the Preſi- 
dent gave me the moſt poſitive aſſurance, that he was the friend of the 


French cauſe, Mr. Randolph often repeated to me the ſame aſſurance. It 
was impoſſible for me not to give faith to it, (in ſpite bf ſome public events 
relative to France which gave me ſome inquietude) eſpecially when the 
ſecretary of ſtate conſtantly took pains to convince me of the ſenſations of 
good-will of his government for my Republic. It was doubtleſs to confirm 
me in this opinton that he communicated to me, without authority, as I 


ſuppoſed, the part of Mr. Jay's inſtructions which forbade him to do any 


thing which ſhould derogate ſrom the engagements of the United States 


with France. My error, which was dear to me, was prolonged only by the 


"continual efforts of Mr. Randolph to calm my fears both upon the treaty 


with England and upon the effect which it might produce on France. He 


was therefore far from confiding to me any act, any intention of govern- 


ment by virtue of any concert with me, or in conſequence of any emolu- 


ment received by him, or for the expectation or hope of any recompence 


promiſed, or with any other view than to maintain a good harmony be- 
tween France and the United States. As to the communications which he 


has made to me at different times, they were only of opinions, the greater 
part, if not the whole of which, I have heard circulated as opinions. I 
alſo recollect that on one occaſion, at leaſt, which turned upon public 


meaſures, he obſerved to me, that be could not enter into details up- 


on ſome of them, becauſe by doing ſo he ſhould violate the duties of his 

office. From whence 1 have concluded and believe that he never commu- 
nicated to me what his duty would reprove. Iwill obſerve here, that none 
of his converſations with me concluded without his giving me the idea 


that the Preſident was a man of integrity, and a ſincere friend to France. 
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This explains! in part what I meant by the terms, his precious confel. 


dc flons. 1 proceed to other details relative thereto. I could allude 
only to explanations on his part upon matters which had cauſed to me ſome 


inquietude : And I have never inſinuated, nor could I infinuate in that” 
letter, that I ſuſpected on his pare even the mo! diſtant corruption, Theſe 
explanations had equally for their object my different converſations upon 
Weſtern alfairs, as may be ſeen in the ſequel of this declaration. 
« When I ſpeuk in this fame, paragr ph i in theſe worde, « Befdes, the 
precious confeſſions of Mr. Rand GIN alone caſt upon all which ha appens a 
ſatisfactory light, I have ſtili in view only the explanations of Which 1 
have ſpoken above; and J muſt confeſs that very often J have taken for 
confeſſions what he might havs to communicate to me by virtue of a ſe- 
cret authority, And many things which in the firſt inſtant 1 hail conſide red 
as cynfeflions were the ſubject of PRIN converſations, I will fay more, I 
will ſay, that I have had more than ſuſpicions that certain confidences 
which have been made bo COD were only to ſound my private opinions, and 


the intentions of the Freach Republic.“ 


It is obvious that Mr. Fauchet labours in his letter to 
magnify to his government his Pee 6 and {kill in 


negociation, Nay, he may probably have thought, that 


he had acquired ſuch an aſcendancy over me, 2s to afford 
acceſs to the ſegrets of the executive. But an example 


has not been, nor can be quoted, in which, while he wes 


indulging the belief of confeſſions, I was not ftrictly with- 
in the line of duty. E 

Turn your eyes, Sir, to the ſituation of the American 
Secretary of State. The French miniſter was unqueſ- 
tionably ſent upon an errand ſimilar to that of every o- 
ther foreign miniſter; to watch the movements of our 


government, the ſpirit of the people, and the events 


which ariſe. The Secretary of State is. on his part, to 


procure for the Preſident from the miniſter every polſible 


information of the affairs of France. It would be ridi- 


culous and unavailing to purſue this object, but by the 


eſtabliſhment of a confidence in the miniiter's breaſt. The -: 


ſureſt mode of accompliſhing it, was to inculcate the 
good-will of our government towards his country's cauſe; 
to repel his occaſional complaints ; to act candidly with 


him; and to be as frank in communications as Our neu- 


trality and the real ſecrets of the government would per- 
mit. Hence it bas been a fixed uſage ſor the Secretaries 
of State to ſeek converſations, or to continue them, with 
the French and indeed every other diplomatic reſident. 


to fuperadd the moſt ſolemn ſanction. 
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You have been long privy to this uſage; and frequently 


interrogated me, as to Mr. Fauchet's ſentiments on a va- 


riety of matters. Were I to ſummon to my remembrance 
every thing, which I have imparted to you from him; 


the catalogue of what I might denominate Hs precious 


_ confeſſions,” would not perhaps be ſmall. But very pro- 
bably I might convert nto confeſſious his authorized com- 


munications:— I might be deceived, as he was with re- 
ſpeR to myſelf, when he accepted as a mark of my per- 
ſonal benevolence to his Republic, that portion of Mr. 
Jay's inſtructions, which was communicated to him, in 
ſubſtance, by your direction. That I never did for a 
reward, or emolument, received, promiſed, expected, or 
hoped for, communicate to him any act or intention 
whatſoever of the gove:nment of the United States; that 


I never did intentionaliy communicate to him, without 
your approbation, what was concealed from others : that, 


to the beſt of my belief, I never did inadvertently com- 
municate to him any ſecret of the government; that I 


never had a converſation with him, which I conceived 


to be of importance, and did not relate to you, uniels I 


were prevented by your ablence, or ſome accident: and 
that I never uttered a ſyliable to him, which violated the 


duties of office; I aſſert, and to the aſſertion I am ready 


It will be neceſſary in this, and moſt of the other pa- 


ragraphs of Mr. Fauchet's letter, to recollect his declara- 


tion, that, where he has not expreſsly quoted me, he 
does not ſpeak from my authority. I thali not therefore 
in this place deny, as I might with truth, that I was the 
author of the remark at the cloſe of the firſt paragraph; 


and for the ſame reaſon I ſhall not on future occaſions de- 
ny, howſoever I might with truth, things not ſpecially im- 


puted to me, a 
Dye ſecond, third, and fourth paragraphs. 


« 2, To conifive the preſent crifis to the ſimple queſtion of the exciſe 


is to reduce it far below its true ſcale; it is indubitably connected with 
a general exploſion for ſome time prepared in the public mind, but which 


this local and precipitate eruption will cauſe to miſcarry, or at leaſt check 


for a long time in order to ſee the real cauſe, in order to calculate the 
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effect, and the conſequences, we muſt aſcend to the origin of the parties 


exiſting in the ſtate, and retrace their progreſs. 
« 3. The preſent ſyſtem of government has created maleontents. This 
is the lot of all new things. My predecefiors have given information in 


detail upon the parts of ihe ſyſtem which have particvlarly awakened 
clamours and produced enemies to the whole of it. 7 he primitive divi- 
ſions of opinion as to the political form of the ſtate, and the limits of the 
ſovereignty of the whele over each ſtate individually ſovereign, bad 


created the federaliſts and the antilederaliſts. From a wh imſical contraſt 
between the name and the real opinion of the parties,: contraſt hitherto 
little underſtood in Europe, the former aimed, and fill aim, with all their 
power, to annihilate federaliſm, whiiſt the latter have ain? 55. wired to 


preſerve it. This contraſt was created by the Canſalidators or the Cunitis 
tutionaliſts“, who, being firft in giving the denominations (a matter fo 


41 


important in a revolution) rock for themſelves that which was the e moit 
popular, although in reality it contradic:ed their ideas, and cave to thei 
rivals one which would draw cn them the attention of the people, not- 
withſtanding they really wiſhed to preterve a {zftem uhofe prejudices 
ſhould cheriſh at leaft the memory and the name. 

« 4. Moreover, theſe firſt d! viſions, of the nature of thoſe to be de- 
ſtroyed by time, in proportion as the nation ſhould have advanced in the 


experiment of a form of government which rendered it ouriſhing, might 


now have completely diſappeared, if the h) ſtem of finances which had 

its birth in the cradle of the conſlitution, had not renewed their vigour 
under various form. The mode of organiſing the national credit, the 
conſolidating and funding of the public debt, the introductien in ike poli- 
tical economy of the uſage of ſtates, which prolong their exiſtence or ward 
off the ir fall only by expedients, imperceptibly created a linanciering claſs 


who threaten to become the ariſtocratical order of the ſtate. Seve ra) ci- 


tizens, and among others thoſe who had aided in cabliſhing indepen- 
dence with their purſes or their arme, conceived themſelves eggrieved 
by thoſe fiſcal engagements, Hence an oppoſiticn which declares itfelt 
between the farming or agricultural intereſt, and that of the fiſcal; fe. 
de raliſm and antifederaliſm, which are founded on thoſe neu denormina- 
tions, in proportion as the treaſury uſurps a preponderance in the gov- 


ernment and legiſlation: Hence in fine, the late, divided into Partfzns 


and enemies of the treaſurer and of his theories. In this new claſihca- 


tion of parties, the nature of things gave popularity to the latter, an in- 
nate inſtinct, if I inay uſe the exprellion, cauſed the ears of the hecple 


to revolt at the names alone of hegſurer and fockjoober £ but the oppoſite 


party, in conſequence of its ability, obſtinately perlifted in leaving to 
its adverſaries the ſuſpicious name of entifecernci., whilſt in reality they 


were friends of the conſtitution, and enemies only of the excreicen ers 


which financiering | theories threatened to attach to it. 


Not being expreſsly quoted in theſe paragraphs Jam 
bound to no reply upon them. The magnitude of the 
inſurrection had indeed been announced by the Preſident 


mo onſlituans. | 


9 


. 


in his proclamation of the 
he charged it with ſtriking at the very exiſtence of go- 
* vernment, and the fundamental principles of {ocial or- 


5th of Auguſt 1794, when 


der, Every pal lage in theſe paragraphs is plainly che 
fruit of Mr . bauchet's own ſpeculations, 


The jifth paragraph. 
6e b. It is uſeleſs to ſtop longer to prove that the monarchical ſyſtem 
was interwoven with thoſe novelties of finances, and that the friends of 
the latter favoured the attempts which were made in order to bring the 
conſtitution to the former by inſenfible gradations. The writings of in- 
fluential men of this party prove 1t; their real opinions too avow it, and 
the journals of the Senate are the depoſitory of the firſt attempts.“ 


Here too Mr. Fauchet refers for his authority, not to 
mylelt, but to the writings of influential men, who patron- 
3ſed the financial ſyſtem ; to their avowed opinions; and 
to the journals of the Senate. c 


The ſixth paragraph, 


« 6, Let us, therefore, free ourſelves from the intermediate ſpaces in 
which tne progrets gf the ſeltem is marked, ſince they can add nothing to 
tue proof of its exiſtence Let us pais by its ſympathy with our regene- 
rating movements, while running in monarchical paths—Let us arrive at 
the £1: uation ia wkich cur Republican revolution has | mane things aud 
parties. 


This paragraph | is a mere introduction to ſome of thoſe, 


wht ch follow. 5 
= ER nth paragraph. 


cc 7. The a antifcderalifts diſembarraſs themſelves of an infl gnificant de- 
nominations and take that of patriots and republicans. 1 heir adverſa- 
ries become ari/tzcrats, notwithſtanding their efforts to preſerxe the ad- 

antageous illuſion of ancient names; opinions claſh, and preſs each os 
a ; the ariſtocratic attempts, which formerly had appeared ſo infigni- 
ficant, are recollected: The treaſurer, who is looked upon as their firſt 
ſource, is attacked; his operations and plans are denounced to the pub- 
lie opinion; nay, in the ſeſſions of 1792 and 1793, a ſolemn inquiry in- 
to his adminiſtration was obtained. This firſt victory was to produce 
another, and it was hoped that, faulty or innocent, the treaſurer would 
retire, no leſs by neceſſity in the one caſe, than trom ſelf love in the o- 
ther. He, emboldened by the triumph which he obtained in the uſeleſs 
inquiry of bis enemies, of which both objects proved equally abortive, 
ſeduced beſides by the momentary reverſe of republicaniſm in Europe, 
removes the maſk and announces the approaching ls BY of his Princi- 
ples.“ — 
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The intire complexion of this paragragh makes it ſo pe- 
culiarly Mr. Fauchet's own ſpeculation, that it is almoſt 
uſeleſs to declare, that I never heard or believed, that 
the inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Hamilton was to drive 
him from office, whether he were guilty or innocent. 


T he eighth paragraph. 
ce 8, In the mean time the popular ſocieties are formed; political ideas 
concenter themſelves, the patriotic party unite and more cloſely connect 


_ themielves; they gain a formidable majority in the legiſlature; the abaſe- 


ment of commeree, the ſlavery of navigation, and the audacity of Eng- 
land ſtrengthen it. A concert of declarations and cenſures againſt the 
government ariſes; at which the latter is even itfelf aſtoniſhed,” 


From what ſource Mr. Fauchet collected the ſuppoſed 
aſtoniſhment of the government at the concert of declara- 


tions and cenſures, I cannot trace; unleis he imagined 


that the attacks upon the Popular Societies, in the year 
1793, which were underſtood to proceed from officers 
then in the adminiſtration, were agreeable to the wiſhes 
of ſome branch of the government. 


The ninth, tenth, and eleventh paragraphs. 

c 9. Such was the ſituation of things towards the cloſe of the laſt and 
at the beginning of the preſent year. Let us paſs over the diſcontent 
which were moſt generally expreſſed in theſe critical moments, They have 
been ſent to you at different periods, and in detail, In every quarter 
are arraigned the imbecility of the government towards Great Pritain, 
the defenceleſs ſtate of the country againſt pofiible invaſion, the coldneſs 
towards the French Republic: the ſyſtem of finance is attacked, which 
threatens eterniſing the debt under pretext of making it the guarantee of 
public e ; the complication of that ſyſtem which withholds from 
general inſpection all its operations, the alarming power of the influence 
it procures to a man whoſe principles are regarded as dangerous,—the 
preponderance which that man acquires from day to day in public mea- 
ſures, and in a word the immoral and impolitic modes of taxation, which 
he at firſt preſents as expedients, and afterwards raiſes to permanency. 

« 10. In toaching this laſt point we attain the principal complaint of the 
weſtern people, and the oſtenſible motive of their movements. Repub» 
licans by principle, independent by character and ſituation, they could 
not but accede with enthuſiaſm to the criminations which we have ſketch- 


| ed. But the exci/e above all affets them. Their lands are fertile, water- 
Jed with the fineſt rivers in the world: but the abundant fruits of their la- 


bours tun the riſk of periſhing for the want of means of exchanging them, 
as thoſe more happy cultivators do for objects which deſire indicates to all 
men who have known only the enjoyments which Europe procures them. 
They therefore convert the exceſs of their produce into liquors imper- 
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tectly fabricated, which badly ſupply the place of thoſe they might pro- 
cure by exchange. Ihe exciſe is created and firikes at this conſoling 
transformation; their complaints are anfwered by the only pretext that 
they ate otherwite inacceſſible to every ſpecies of im poſt. But why, in 
coutempt of treaties, are they left to bear the yoke of the feeble Spa- 
niard, as to the Miffiffippi, tor upwards of twelve years? Since when has 
an agricultural people ſubmitted to the unjuſt capricious Jaw of a people 
explorers of the precious metals? Might we not ſuppoſe that Madrid and 
Philadelphia mutually aſſiſted in prolonging the flavery of the river; that 
the proprietors of a barten coaſt are afraid leſt the Miffiſippi, once open- 
ed, and its numerous branches brought into activity, their fields might be 
come deſerts, and in a word that commerce dreads having rivals in thoſe 
interior parts as ſoon as their inhabitants ſtall ceaſe to be ſubjects ? 
This laſt ſuppoſition is but too well ſounded; an influential member of 
the Senate, Mr, Izard, one day in converſation undiſguiſedly announced 
id to me.“ . | | | | 
6 11. 1 ſhall be more brief in my obſervations on the murmurs excited 
by the ſyſtem for the ſale of lands. It is conceived to be unjuſt that theſe 
vaſt and fertile regions ſhould be fold by provinces to capitaliſts, who thus 
' enrich themſelves, and retail, with immenſe profits, to the huſbandmen, 
poſſeſñons which they have never ſeen, If there were not a latent deſign 
to arreſt the rapid ſettlement of thofe lands, and to prolong their infant 
tate, why not open in the weſt land ofñ ces, where every body, without 
diſtinction, ſhould be admitted to purchaſe by a ſmall or large quantity ? 
Why reterve to ſell or diftribute to favourites, to a clan of flatterers, 
ot courtiers, that which belongs to the ſtate, and which ſhould be ſold 
to the greateſt poſſible pront of all its members!“ 

Theſe paragraphs contain nothing, which requires an 
anſwer from me. | 


» T he twelfth paragraph. 

« x2, Such therefore were the parts of the public grievance, upon 
which the weſte rn people moſt inſiſted. Now, as the common diſpatches 
inform vou, theſe complaints were ſyſtematizing by the converſations of 
infuential men who retired into thoſe wild countries, and who from 
principle, or by a ſeries of particular heart-hurnings, animated diſcon- 
teats already too near to eifgtveſcence. At laſt the | 
tected. The weſtern people calculated on being ſupported by ſome diſ- 
tinguiſnhed characters in the eaſt, and even imagined they had in the bo- 
ſom of the 9 
Ces or their prinoiples.“ 


Let him ſtep ſorward, who can prove by a ſingle fact, 
that any countenance was given by me to the inſurrection. 
4 The thirteenth paragrapß. 


= 13. From what I have detailed abore, thoſe men might indeed be 
ſuppoſed numerous, The ſeſſions of 1793 and 1794 had given impor- 


ocal exploſion is ef - 


government ſome abettors, who might ſhare in their grievan- 
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tance to the republican party, and ſolidity to its accuſations. The pro- 


poſitions of Mr, Madiſon, or his project of a navigation act, of which 


Mr. Jefferſon was originally the author, ſapped the Britiſh iutereſt, now 
an integral part of the financiering ſyſtem. Mr. Taylor, a republican 
member of the Senate, publiined towards the end of che ſeſſion, three 
pamphlets, in which this laſt is explored to its origin, and developed in 
its progreſs and conſequences with force and method. In the laſt he aſ- 
ſerts that the decrepid ſtate of affairs re ſulting from that ſyttein, could 
not but preſage, under a riſing government, either a revolution or a ci- 
vil war. 1 Ol es 


This paragraph is only a brief narrative of ſome pro- 
ceedings in Congreſs, and of three pamphlets which were 


publiſhed. 


The fourteenth paragraph. 


« 14. The firſt was preparing: the government, which had foreſeen it, 
reproduced, under various forms, the demand of a diſpoſable* force which 
might put it in a reſpectable ſtate of defence. Defeated in this meaſure, 
who can aver that it may not have haſtened the local eruption, in order 
to make an advantageous diverſion, and to lay the more general ſtorm 
which it faw gathering? Am I not authorized in forming this conjecture 
trom the converſation which the Secretary of State had with me and Le 
Blanc, alone, au account of which you have in my diſpatch, No. 3 ? But 
how may we expect that this new plan will be executed? By exaſpera- 
ting and ſevere meaſures, authoriſed by a law which was not ſolicited till 
the cloſe of the ſeſſion. This law gave to the one already exiſting for col- 
lecting the exciſe a coercive force which hitherto it had not poſſeſſed, and 
a demand of which was not before ventured to be made. By means of 
this new law all the refractory citizens to the old one were cauſed to be 
purſued with a ſudden rigor; a great number of writs were iſſued ; doubt- 
leſs the natural conſequences from a conduct ſo deciſive and ſo harſh were 
expected ; and before theſe were maniteſted the means of repreſſion had 
been prepared; this was undoubtedly what Mr. Randolph meant in tel- 
ling me that under pretext of giving energy to the government it was inten- 
ded to introduce abjolute power, and to miſlead the Preſident in paths which 
wWCauld conduct him to un popularity. e 


To the reflection, that a revolution was preparing; 
and that the government, which had foreſeen it, reproduc- 


led, under various forms, the demand of a diſpoſable 


force, which might put it in a reſpectable ſtate of 
defence,” Mr. Fauchet was not conducted by any in- 
formation from me. The firſt part of it originated with 
himſelf: For the latter whether it was right or wrong, _ 
he was probably indebted to the journals of the two 

* Diſponible. 


1 This law was mentioned in the comment upon the laws of the laſt ſeſſion incloſed 
in No. 9, of the cotreſpondence of the miniſter, . W ieee 


K 
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houſes of congreſs, to their debates, as publiſhed in the 
newſpapers, and to public converſations. From ſome or 
all of theſe it appeared, that on the 11th of December, 
1793, a bill was ordered into the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives for completing the military eſtabliſhment : that on 
the 31it of January. 1794, it was rejected by the ſenate : 
Jo pi the 20th of March 1794, the ſame bill was reviv- 


ed in that houſe under a new Litle : tha: on the 6th of May 


1794. . this bill was alſo loſt by a diſagreement between 
the two houſes: that on the 12th of March 1794, a mo- 
tion had been made in the houſe of repreſentatives to in- 
_ creaſe the then military eſtabliſhment of five thouſand 
men by an addition of fifteen regiments of one thouſand 
men each : that on the firſt of April 1794, a bill was 
brought in to increaſe the military eſtabliſhment by ad- 
ding twenty-five thouſand inſtead of the fifteen thouſand 


men; that on the 19th of May 1794, this bill was diſ- 


cuiled, and the twenty-five thouſand men being ſtruck 
ont, a motion was made for fifteen thouſand, which being 


loſt, another motion was made for ten thouſand ; which 


being alſo loſt, the bill itſelf was totally rejected: that on 
the 24th of May 1794, a committee was appointed in the 
| ſenate to report further meaſures for the defence of the 
United States: that on the 26th of May 1794, that com- 
mittee reported an increaſe of ten thouſand men to the 
military eſtabliſhment : that on the goth of May 1794, 
the bill which had patled the ſenate for that increaſe was 
rejected by the houſe of repreſentatives : that a bill for 
the defence of the South Weſtern frontier, by poſts to be 


ne garriſoned with militia, and by patroles, or ſcouting par- 


ties of militia, paſſed the houſe of- -repreſentatives on the 


29th of May 1794; that the ſenate changed this bill en- 


tirely by an amendment for raiſing and adding a new le- 


gion of twelve hundred men, with the bounty of twenty 
dollars for each recruit : that on the 8th of June 1794, 


the bill and amendment were entirely loſt ; that on the | 


very laſt day of the ſeſſion, the th of june 1794, a bill 
was brought into the ſenate * to authoriſe the Preſident 


in cafe he ſhould ot deem it expedient to employ any 


part of the then military eſtabliſhment in the defence of 
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the ſouth-weſtern ſronticr, to raiſe, equip, and officer a 
new legion of twelve hundred men for that purpoſe; to 
be raiſed for three years, at the ſame pay and emoiuments 
of the other troops, but with the bounty of twenty dol- 
Jars to each recruit ;” that this bill was read twice in the 
Senate; but on the queſtion for its third and laſt reading, 
one of the members enforced the rule, that“ no bil! 
hall be read three times in the ſame day without unani- 
mous conſent ;” and by his veto the bill was defeated. I 
hall give no opinion _ theſe proceedings; nor yet 
upon any metlages from the executive, which might have 
ſaggeſted ſome of chown, But I have been thus particu- 
lar; to evince that Mr. Fanchet 1 not ſtand in need 
of confeſſions from any public office 

Mr. Fauchet then aiks, if he be 50 authorized by the 
converſation with me, mentioned in his diſpatch No. 3, 


to confecture, that the government, defeated in the de- 


mand of a diſpoſable force, haſtened the local eruption, 
in order to make an advantageous diverſion, and to lay 
the more general florm, which it ſaw gathering ! I de- 


ny, that he ever was authorized by any converſation what- 
ſoever with me, to form even a conjefure of that kind; 


and with e equal poſitiveneſs I aifo deny, every other con- 
cluſion, which he makes in this paragraph. 
It is of no ſmall weight to bear in mind, that the date 


of the converfation is fixed by Mr. Fauchet's certificate to 


have been in April 1794. J recollect to have had one with 
Mr. Fauchet and Mr. Le Blanc, about that tirae, on public 
matters, in which the F ae Republic was interelt- 
ed. But how was it poſſible for me to infer from any 


2 of the government, known to me, that it was haſten- 


ing the local eruption? With the excite, the department 
of ſtate was not concerned: it belonged to the trea- 
ſury- department, and was there managed. I believe, e- 
ven to the inſtructions for the iſſuing of proceſs. It was 
in April 1794 underſtood by me to remain on its old 
footing, without any freſh irritation. As the law, to 
which Mr. Fauchet refers, did not paſs until the 5th of 
June 1794, and he wrote his letter on the 31ſt of Octo- 


ber following, you will perceive, t that he blends co dif- =. 


1 


ferent dates together, for he deduces from a converſation 
in April, that means of coercion were provided before- 
hand, when thoſe very ſuppoſed means were provided, 
according to his own account, only by the law, which 
is found to have paſſed two months afterwards. 
aſperating and ſevere meaſures were contemplated in 
April, to be enforced by a then future law, I was an ut- 


ter ſtranger to them. Beſides, Mr. Fauchet does not ſeem 


to have had the diſpatch No. 3 before him, when he wrote 
in October; as in the concluding ſentence of the para- 
graph he gives, what he deems to be the ſynonymous 
meaning, not the words themſelves; nor yet an accurate 
view of the converſation. But if the very words had been 
as unqualified, as he ſtates, they would not warrant his 
conclulion ; eſpecially, when at the beginning of the 
next paragraph he doubts, whether the commotion was 
provoked by the government, or produced by chance. 


Before, however, ] examine the diſpatch No. 3. let 


me concenter the actual ſtate of things in April 1794 ; 
in order that I may compals the general ſcope of the con- 
verſation, and thus contribute to explain it. 
Notwithſtanding Mr. Fauchet was ſent to replace Mr. 

Genet, he ſhews in this very letter, No. io, that his 
communications were links of the chain of intelligence, 
which had been carried on by his predeceſſors. Having 
incorporated into his own family the members of Mr. 


Genet's ; and hearing of a particular attention, which was 
paid to all the applications from the Britiſh miniſter, he 


entered into his diplomatic career, with uncertainties, 
and unpleaſant ſenſations towards our government. You 
were aware of this danger; for when he was introduced 
to you on the 22d of February 1794, you poured forth 
the ſtrongeſt language of affection to the French cauſe. 
France was then fluſhed with victory. 
miniſter had been recalled at your inſtance. You expec- 
ted a war with Great Britain. In ſhort you declared to me, 
that the French government muſt be cultivated with aſſi- 
duity and warmth. 


were lurking 1 in his boſom. 1. His manner indicated, 


If ex- 


An obnoxious 


In ſpite of all my efforts to purſue 
your wiſhes, I diſcovered in a fn weeks, that ſuſpicions 
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that he doubted the fincerity of your profeſſions in ta 
vour of his country, and was anxicus to determine, how 
far you were republican. —2. It was rivetted in his, Jug 
ment, that ſome very influential gentlemen around | YOu, 
were, and had expreſſed themſelves to be, bofile to its 
cauſe.— g. He believed, that extreme rigour bad been 
practiſed upon French cruizers and French prizes, un- 
der inſtructions from the treaſury-department; and that 
great indulgence had been allowed to Britiſh thips.— 
4. He believed, that in your very cabinet, ſnares were 
laid to detach you from France, and to ally the United 
States to Great Britain.—5. He believed, that the go- 
vernment had its myſteries, which led to the Beling of 2 
fair /anguage to France, and to the ſubſtantial g w ith 
partiality for Great Britain; or (to uſe an cxpreffion 3 in one 
of his letters) that the federal officers were all fro to do, 
what ſhould be pleaſing to England; and all se to France. 
—6. He had heard the charges made in public difcouzt- 
es, that ſome members of the government conlidered cur 
conſtitution, as a mere ſtepping- ſtone to ſomething Z elſe 8 
not leſs than a monarchy, which might not be fo friend!“ 
toa French Republic, as an American Republic®. —7. Ho 
believed, that he ſaw in a bill, depending beko re Congrets, 
an inſtrument for this purpoſe, and for the harrafiing of 


the French cauſe.—8. He believed, that the affairs 6+ 
France and the 18 of the American people were mit 


x 


Extract from the inſtructions to Col. Monroe, when he went to France 
as Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the United States; * hich were © approv- 
oc by the Preſident. | 


If we may jodge from what has been at dilſerent times uttered | BY 
« Mr, Fauchet, he will repreſent the exiſtence of two parties bore, ir- 
« reconcileable to each other ;—one republican, and N to the 

% French revolution ; the other monarchical, ariftocratic, Rritannic, 

„ ang anti-Gallican : that a majority of the Houſe oi Revprei {cntatives, 

« the people, and the Preſident are in the firſt claſs; anc 2 majority of 

| © the Senate in the ſecond. It this intelligence ſhould be utfegd, in order 

« to inſpire a diſtruſt of our good- will to Fronce ; you will ind UE oully | 

ic obviate ſuch an ee, &. 


3 . 


repreſented to you, and diſtorted.— 9. He wavered, as 
to your perſeverance in a reſentment of the Britiſh out- 
rages.— 10. He was alarmed at the projected miſſion of 
Mr. Jay.—And 11. He diſtantly, though delicately hint- 
ed a fear, leſt the political diviſions in the United States 
might weaken the government, and excite a conſiderable 
conflit.—For ideas like theſe, he wanted no aid from a 
ſecretary of ſtate. Public rumour was a fruitful nurſery. 
If I have not occaſionally intimated theſe things to you, 
none have been deſignedly concealed from you. — Many 
of them you have undoubtedly received from my mouth. 
Silence was not my courſe. It was pre-eminently my 
duty, in April 1794, not to ſuffer France, to whom we 
owed ſo much, to be in ſuſpence as to our predilection 
for Great Britain, from whom we had experienced, and 
were experiencing, every oppreſſion. 


In e my meaſures, I had a ſafe clue in the po- 


ſition of affairs, as ſeen and felt by yourſelf. —1. Your 
meſſage to Congreſs, on the 5th of December 1793, an- 

1nces an unfriendly temper to Great Britain.—2.Your 
nomination of Mr. Jay implies it in itſelf —you always pro- 


fefted——and your letter to me on the 15th of April 17 1704 
proves, that if Great Britain did not redreſs our com l 


plaints in a reaſonable time, war was in your opinion to 
be the conſequence. That letter thus expreſſes your ſen- 
timenis upon the draught of the meſſage, nominating 
_ Jay: My objects are to prevent a war, if juſtice 
an be obtained by 4 and ſtrong repreſentations (to be 
macs by a ſpecial envoy) of the i injuries, which this coun- 
try has ſuſtained from Great Britain, in various ways :— 
to put it in a complete ſtate of military defence—and to 
provide cventually ſuch meaſures, as ſeem to be now 
pending in Congreſs, for execution, if negociation in a 
reaſonable time proves unſucceſsful.” —3. Your inſtrue- 
tons to Mr. Jay had reference to an alliance with Rut- 
a, Denmark, and Sweden, againſt Great Britain, if our 


difierences with her ſhould not be adjuſted. —4 Your in- 


Rructions to Col. Monroe, which were ſketched about 
this time, to be ready for any 2 1 who ſhould be ap- 
pointed, command him, t 


A 


er ſeen, that in 


i 
ö 


e eee 


| eaſe of War with any nation upon earth” 
| fion abſolutely aimed at Great Britain) 


' conſider France as our firſt and natural ally.“ 


1 


(an expreſ- 
++ 'we.-- thatl 
In theſe 


inſtructions are many other fervent profeſſions to France. 


. The plundering under the Britiſh inſtructions of the 


both of November 1 793, and the ſtirring up of the Indi- 


ans had drawn forth in the houſe of repreſentatives va- 


rious propolitions of repriſal.—6. That houſe was indiſ- 


putably attached to France.—7. 


ters; your {peeches ; breathed enmity to Great Britain and 
affection to France. 


lic room, men who were obnoxious to France. 


Your orders; your let- 
You even excluded from your pub- 


By theſe facts, my conduct towards Mr. Fauchet was 


| guiced.—1. I urged upon him your declaration at his re- 
ception, that you were a friend to the cauſe of the French 
people; and, as he: expreſſes it in his letter No. 10, 


„truly virtuous, and the friend of your fellow-citizens 


and of principles.” —2. I bade him to rely on YOU ; 


diſregard the ſuggeſtions of your being influenced by wy Y 
ſubordinale miniſters . againſt France; and to apprehend 


nothing from hem, while you were ſtedſaſt.—g. I exerted 
myſelf to ſatisſy him, that he complained without reaſon 


of ſeverity upon the French cruiſers; and the fame ar- 
guments have been ſince extended in letters approved by 


vou.—4. I repreſented to him, that, if ſnares were laid 


tor you, you would eſcape from them ; and more parti- 


cularly if their object was the abandonment of France, 


and an adherence to Great Britain : that although like 
other men, who do not mix with the world, you might be 
lometimes miſled, your induſtry and diſcernment would 
protect you from traps.—5. I denied, that the actions and 
profeſſions of our government in regard to France were at 


variance; and I have often denied it in writing. —b. As to 


the converſion of our government into a monarchy, I 
ſtated, that this would not be done with your allent. For 

while you were deſirous of rendering it ſtable only and 
energetic ; I did not undertake to anſwer for the views cf. 
every man, who, under this pretence, might be willing 
to ſnatch ſomething more; but I was confident, that you 
would net thus commit r popmarity. "7; It mult, 1 


„ 

think, have been ſubſequent to the time of the converſa- te 
tion, alluded to in No. 3, that I commented upon the bill I P. 
which ſeemed to affect him ſo deeply; and that I aſſured | . 
him, that ſrom your yielding to the remarks which I made | _ 
to you upon it, he had an abſolute ſecurity againſt the a- tn 
buſe of the powers Contided to you. .—8. I had no data, I Pe 
upon w hich to contradict his opinion, that the affairs of ET 
France, and the ſpirit of the American people might 
have been disfigured to you. But you will do me the hi 
juſtice to acknowledge, that when I ſpoke to you of the | 
one or the other, I driguiled, from you no truth, howſoe- | 
ver unpalatable, and I was always free to declare in your | 77 
preſence, that I never would.—9g. I did not diſguiſe my e 
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pert: uaſion that nothing {ſhort of the moſt ample reſtitu- ha 

tion and compenſation would atone with you for the out- © 
rages of Great Britain. This was a juſtifiable expedient | 
for calming Mr. Fauchet's fears on the miſſion of Mr. | 
Jay.—10. In my endeavours to refute his eſtimate of the þ . 

- prevailing political diviſions; I certainly did place much | ©9 
of my hope on you. Having often without reſerve told of 
you, that as long as you were ſuperior to party, party | th. 
would be impotent, and unable to perpetrate miſchief, I | - 


have very probably uttered an expectation of acquiring | 
with you influence enough, to prevail on you to ſtep forth A 
in oppoſition to any ſet of men, who ſhould ſeek to ag- | 72 
grandize themſelves at the CXPCNCE of the conſtitution, or 
of the people.” -- * 


If iu all this I have erred, it is mere error .—but the fun 

error is not mine. It was derived from the ſpirit of your 
own movements, and our political proſpects in April þ ©! 
El 


1794. But it was not an error. It was a ſound and ho- 
neſt policy: it was an indiſpenſable one for maintaining Sr 
harmony with France: it was rendered indiſpenſable by þ *< 
the crifis, which had been forced upon Mr. Fauchet's 
mind, from the conviction, that artifice and hoſtility to 
republicaniſm were tearing the United States aſunder 
from France. It was the policy of the people of the Uni- OW 
ted States. Had the threatened war with Great Britain | rec 
been realized; then this policy would have ſhone forth | ch. 
with luſtre : then would the reverſe have been warmly 


„ 


reprehended. Had it not been obſerved; you would 


| probably have long ago heard from France, murmurs 
| which it might have been dithcult to appeaſe. 


The foregoing obſervations have anticipated much of 


| the attention due to the diſpatch, No. 3. But it is pro- 
N per to ſubjoin a few more particular remarks; becaute it 
is not a correct ſtatement of the converſation ; and is evi- 
| dently defective, in omitting the part which Mr. Fauchet 
' himſelf had in it, and in not exhibiting what I ſaid as it re- 
ally was, —an anſwer to the objections, advanced by him. 
His certificate too, although it cannot fail to be fat istacto- 
ry to the people of the United States, has been leſs expli- 
| Cit, than it would have been, had it been in my power to 


| have interrogated him upon its ſeveral parts, after it was 
compoſed. 


That I was always deeply affected by the very poſlibili- 


ty of a conflict between the parties in the United States, 
my letter to you in June 1792, and my conſtant declara- 
tions to you are a decided teſtimony. That intelligence 
of the exiſtence of party-bitterneſs came to Mr. Fauchet 


through other channels, than myſelf, is notorious to thoſe 


| who have read the newſpapers. Or, if it were neceſſary 
to demonſtrate its publicity, I might quote a ſentence in 
a paper, written at the beginning of the year 1791, for 


your uſe, and approved by you. It is certainly much 


to be regretted, that party-diſcriminations are ſo far geo- 
graphical as they are; and that ideas of a ſeverance of the 


union are Creeping in both north and ſouth.” 
Without pretending to recolle the minutiæ of the 


| converſation, I avow, that I did hope to acquire an influ- 


ence every day on your mind; and I will unfold the 


grounds of my hope ; the means which I adopted tor i its 
accompliſhment ; and my final object. 


You will acknowledge, Sir, I am ſure, that 1 never at- 
tempted to depreciate in your eſteem any of my colleagues 
in office; nor ever to magnify or blazon any merit of my 


own. The ſpecies of influence therefore, to which I di- 
rected my labours, was not that of raiſing myſelf on 


their ruins. 
1 came from VI irginia as attorney- .general of the Uni- 
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ted States, irrefiſtil ly impelled by the ſriend{hip of your 
invitation. I was uſhered by you into the moſt confiden- 
tial bulineſs; and, I believe, without the privity of the 


heads of Gepartments. You connected me with you ſtill 
more in the year 1793; and afierwards preſſed me into 


another office, which I did not covet, and which I would 
not have accepted, had I not been governed by my af- 


ſection for you, my truft in your republicaniim, and your 


apparent ſuperiority to the artifices of my enemies. 


Theſe germs of confidence, unequivocally diſcloſed by 
you, I did indeed cheriſh. But how ? By art or ma- 
nagement ? No, Sir. By teiling you the truth, without 
heſitation; without a momentary acquieſcence in the pre- 
judices of any man; by deſending your Character with 
zeal ; and by adviſing meaſures, which ſhould ſpread o- 
ver the Preſident of the United States, the glowing co- 
lours, in which General W aſhington had been painted to 


mankind. 


Nor was my object leſs henourable than my means. Vou 
have my opinion under my hand, that while you ſhould 
be untainted by the {a p1C10n of being a favourcr of Par- 
ty, your name would be a bulwark againſt party-rage. My 
hope therefore of acquiring influence was to put inteſtine 
convulſion at defiance, by perſuading you to abhor party. 


You cannot believe, that Jever manceuvered with you for 


any emolument to myſelf: nor that I was an advocate fer 


France, but by plain dealing and frankneſs, which her 


Enemies might curſe, but could not criticize. 


Leſt the trifling circumſtance of viſiting you ſhould be 
wrought up by the malignant into a ſcheme of ſeduction; 
the admonition, which Mr. Fauchet aicribes to me, muſt 
not paſs without a comment. As an artifice, it is too 
paltry to be dwelt upon. This probably was the truth of 


the caſe. It js a tribute of reſpect from foreign miniſters 


fo our chief magiſtrate, to wait on him at proper intervals. 
Mr. Fauchet was anxious to learn, how private viſits were 
to be regulated. I could not forget, how much his pre- 
deceſſor had abſented himſelf from you, even before the 
rupture: and I probably recommenced to him to per- 
form this Cthelal civility ; with the additional aſſurance, 
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that he w ould be received in an eaſy ſt Ie, whenſvever 
he {hould be diſpoſ ed to a private viſit. Is it not an indi- 
cation of a propentity to (well little matters, thus to in- 
terweave them in a formal politic al diſpatch? f 

In wlatſoever thape the drawing the bauds of the two 
nations cioſer may have been adviſed, I remember not. | 
But 1 was always wat: 81 in rene ling mme imputation of 
neglect to embrace the overtures of a Comercial trea- 


| ty. It was natural for me, at the juncture of Mr. Jay's 


miſſion, to ejface every idea of an indittcrence to an im- 
8 commercial conpection wi ith France: In a word, 
Sir, when you comnine Mr. Ty own adinitlion, 
that I refuſed ſome info rmation, as being contrary to m 
duty to be divulzed, and that he did cot fulfill a promiſe, 
as he ſays, to burn a particular paper, (hie h, however, 
was dellvered under vour direction); the diſpatch No. 


3.491 ihciently confronted by his certificate or my own 
afſertion. 


The fifteenth and ſixteenth paragraphs. 


15. Whether the exploſion has been prov oked by the government z j 


or owes its birth to accident, it is certain that a commotion of ſome hs: 


dreds of men, who have noi fince been found 1 in arms, and the very pa- 
cific union of the counties in Braddock's field, a union which has not been 
revived, were not ſy mptoms Which could juſtify the raiſing of ſo great 
a force as 1500 men. Beſides the prin eiples, uttered in the Laden 
hitherto made public, rather announced ardent minds to be calmed than 
anarcnilts to be ſubdued, But in 8 to obtain ſomething on the pub- 
lic opinion prepoſſeſſed againſt the demands contemplated to be made, it 
was neceilary to mag nify the danger, to disfigure the views of thoſe peo- 
ple, to attribute to them the deiign of uniting themfely es with England, 
to alarm the citizens for the fate of the conſtitution, whilſt in reality the 
revolution threatened only the miniſters. This itep fucceeded ; an army 
is raiſed; this military part of the ſuppreſſion is doubtleſs Mr. Hamil- 
ton's, the pacific part and the ſending ot commiſſioners are due to the in- 
fluence of Mr. Randolph over the mind of the Preſident, whom I delight 
always to believe, and whom I do believe, truly virtuous, and the iriend 
of his fellow-zitizens and principles. 

C 16, In the mean time, although there was a certainty of having an 
an army, yet it was neceſſary to aſſure themſelves of co-operators among 
the men whoſe patriotic reputation might influence their party, aud 
whoſe luke. warmneis or want of energy in the exiſting conjunctures might 
compromit the ſucceſs of the plans. Of all the governors, whole duty 1t, 
was to appear at the head of the requiſitions, the governor of Pennſyl- 
vania alone enjoyed the name of Republican: his opinion ot the Secre- 
tary. of the Treaſury and of his ſyſtems was known to be untavourable, 
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The ſecretary of this ſtate poſſeſſed great influence in the Popular Socie- 


ty of Philadelphia, which in its turn influenced thoſe of other ſtates; of 
courte he merited attention. It appears therefore that theſe men with o- 
thers unknown to me, all having without doubt Randolph at their head, 
were balancing to decide on their pany Two or three days before the 
proclamation was publiſhed, and of courſe before the cabinet had reſolv- 
ed on its meaſures, Mr. Randolph came to fee me with an air of great 


eagerneſs, and made to me the overtures of which I have given you an 


account in my No. 6. Thus with ſome thouſands of dollars the Repub- 
lic could have decided on civil war or on peace! 'Thus the conſciences 
of the pretended patriots of America have already their prices“ ! It is 
very true that the certainty of theſe concluſions, painful to be drawn, 
will tor ever exiſt in our archives! What will be the old age of this go- 
vernment, it it is thus early decrepid ! Such, citizen, is the evident con- 
ſequence of the ſvſtem of finances conceived by Mr. Hamilton. He has 
made of a whole nation, a tock-jobbing, ſpeculating, ſfelitſh people. 
Packes alone here fix conſide ration; and as no one likes to deſpiſed, they 
are univerſally fourht after, Nevertheleſs this depravity has not yet em- 


braced the maſs of the people; the effects of this pernicious ſyſtem have 


as yer hut ſlightly touched them. Still there are patriots, of whom I de- 


light to entertain an idea worthy of that impoſing title. Conſult Mon- 


roe, he is of this number; he had appriſed me of the men whom the 


current of events had dragged along as bodies devoid of weight. His 


friend Madiſon is alſo an honeſt man. Jefferſon, on whom the patriots 
cafi their eves to ſucceed the Prefident, had toreſeen theſe criſes, He 


prudently retired in order to avoid making a figure againſt his inclination 


in ſcenes, the ſecret of which will ſoon or late be brought to light.” 


The meeting at Braddock's field was announced in e- 


very newſpaper: and wore too formidable an aſpect to be 


called pacific. When it was determined to raiſe an ar- 
my, I propoſed the augmentation from 12,500 to 15,000 
men; hoping that the unhappy people would be intimi- 


dated by 1o large a force, and the introduction of a corps 
of riflemen under General Morgan, whoſe name was re- 
ported to be a terror to them. It was wiſe to overawe 


them; for had they, in ſome raſh moment, made battle, 


allured by a falſe compariſon of their ſtrength and ſitua- 
tion with the power which was marching againſt them, 
ſtill greater bodies of troops would have been aflembled, 
and war would have raged with all its ſeverities. 

After Mr. Fauchet's declaration, that he does not ſpeak 
from me, except where he particularly quotes me, it will 


ſcarcely be required of me to deny, that Mr. Hamilton's 
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ideas, or my own, in conſultation with you, were com- 
municated by nie to him; or yet, that the gentlemen, who 
were to appear at the, head cf the requilitions, or any 

others, aſſociated in the popular ſocieties, were ever na- 
med by me to him, in reference to the inſurrection. But 
I do deny the latter, upon the beſt of my recollection; 
and upon the further ground, that I had not the ſmalleſt 
authority for ſo naming them. I alſo deny the former + 
and can athrm, that it was a ſubject of converſation in 
Philadelphia, but not through my means, that your ad- 


3 were divided in opinion as to the immediate march- 


ing of the militia. 
Howſoever faſhionable it may have been for ofncers in 


the federal government. to form political connections with 


influential perſons in the ſtate governments, I had form- 


ed none ſuch. But it is ſaid in Mr. Fauchet's letter, that 


I was at the head of thoſe, who balanced in deciding up- 
on the part to be taken. Being almolt an intire firaonger 


to the inhabitants in the weſtern counties of Penuſy wania, 


I could have few perſonal regards; and J will not wa le 
time in proving, what you weil know, thet order and 
good government have been always near to my heart. 

Upon what then could I balance? The tenor of my opi- 


nions on that event I wiil now retrace 


When the violence at Col. Neville's houſe, on the 
17th of July, 1794, and the commotion at Braddock's 
f-1d were aſcertained, I concurred with the other gen- 
tlemen of the adminiſtration, in the trea! Onablencis of 


thoſe acts, and in the neceliity of reſorting tothe militia, 


if the laws were inadequate. Affidavits, letters, and a 
variety of papers were laid before you, to eſtabiiſh the 
exiſtence of an inſurrection; and although I doub ted. 


whether 2 judge would, Ul. "ON Hen, al that eic, Aki | 


under the then circumſtances grant a certificate of inſur- 
rection; yet I agreed, that thoſe documents ought to be 


ſubmitted to judicial Cognizance. At a conference, held 


On the firſt Saturday 1 In Auguſt, 1704, betw ecn yourſelf 
and Governor Mifflin, and the the federal ond fate off- 
cers, it was obſerved, that even if ths jaſurrection were 
confined to the four weſtern counties of Pennſylvania, 
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the militia, which could be procured from thence, at 
that ſtage of the affair, would probably be unequal to the 
taſk of lubduing the inſurrection: that the inſurgents, 
being upwards of fixty thouſand ſouls, had friends elſe- 
where : and that a letter had been received from Ken- 
tucky, giving an account of the Britiſh government to- 
menting diſturbances there. The affidavit of a perſon from 
Pittſburg was read, corroborating the ſuſpicions, that the 
HBritiſh were abetting the inſurgents. Well do I remem- 
ber my remark; that, if the Britiſh were at the bottom of 
the convullion, it took a ſerious and very important direc- 
tion; ſince, among the reaſons for ſuſpending the ſet- 
tlement at Preſqu' iſle, the apprehenſion of them was 
one. Tolhew my own- impreſſion of Britiſh interfer- 
_ ence in the weſtern troubles, I refer to the following paſ- 
ſage in my letter to you of the gth of Auguſt, 1794.— 
© If the intelligence of the overtures of the Britiſh to the 
weltern counties be true, and the inhabitants ſhould be 
driven to accept their aid; the ſupplies of the weſtern 
army—the weſtern army itleif may be deſtroyed ; the 
re-union of that country to the United States will be im- 
practicable; and we muſt be engaged in a Britiſh war. 
If the intelligence be probable only; how difficult will 
it be to reconcile the world to believe, that we have been 
conſiſtent in our conduct; when, after running the ha- 
ard of mortally oftending the French by the punctilious 
objervance ot neutrality ;—after deprecating t the wrath 
of the Engliſh by every poſſible act of government; after 
the requelt for the ſuſpenſion of the ſettlement at Prefqu' 
iſle, which has in ſome meaſure been founded on the pol- 
ſibitity of Great Britain being rouſed to arms by it; we 
purſue meaſures, which threaten colliſion with Great Bri- 
tain, and which are mixed with the blood of our fellow- 
citizens.” To ſhew, that the governor of Pennſylvania | 
thought the Britiſh movements to be of ſome weight, I refer 
to this expreſſion in his firſt letter to you.—** Nor in this 
view of the ſubject ought we to omit paying ſome regard 
to the ground for ſuſpecting, that the Britiſh government 
has already, inſidiouſſy and unjuſtly attempted to ſeduce 
the citizens on our weſtern frontier from their duty; and 


to avail themſelves of Britiſh protection : but Mr. 
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we know, that in a moment of deſperation, or diſguſt, 
men may be led to accept that, as an aſylum, which un- 
der different impreſſions, they would ſhun as a ſnare.” 

To ſhew, that the federal commiſſiouetrs deemed the re- 
port as to the Britiſh worthy of inquiry; and that they were 
actuaily inticing our citizens for one purpole at leait, 
I refer to a paſlage in Mr. Bradford's letter on the 17th 
of Auguſt, 1794.— I forgot to mention, that I have 
not been able to diicover any inclination in the inſurgents 


informs me, that he has direct intelligence, that about the 


laſt of July, two men from Detroit appeared in Waſhing- 


ton country, to get an aſſociation to go and ſettle laniis at 
the mouth of the Cayahoga; and that at the time his in- 
formant ſaw the paper, there were about four hundred names 
ſubſcribed. He believes, they are at preſent on the wa- 

ters of Buffaloe Creek.” To ſhew your own ſenſe of 
Britiſh interference in the inſurrection, I refer to an ex- 
tract from my letter to Mr. Jay, on the 18th of Auguſt, 
1794, approved by yourlſleli.—** We cannot add upon 
proof, that Britiſh influence has been tampering with the 


people of Kentucky, and of the neighbourhood of Pittſ- 


burg, to ſeduce them from the United States, or to en- 


courage them in a revolt againſt the general government. 


It has however been boaſted of by them, and an expec- 


tation of ſuch ſupport 1s ſuſpected to have been excited 


in the breaſts of ſome.” I will not ſay, that the govern- 
ment did wrong, in diſcarding all ſcruples with reſpect 

to Britiſh any. But I was prompted to write to you 
my letter * of the 5th of Auguſt 1794, againſt the mme- 
diate operation of the militia, by this, among other con- 
ſiderations; that I heard an influential member of your 
adminiftration wiſh, that the people, aſſembled at Brad- 
dock's field, had burnt Pittſburg, as they threatened ; and 


I was apprehenſive, that as ſoon as the firſt ſtep of mili- 


tary force was taken, you might be puſhed to march the 
militia, notwithſtanding the commiſſioners ſhould report, 
as in fact they tattered themſelves on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 


See Appendix. 
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1794, that oppoſition to the laws would ceaſe. Was not 
this the meaning of a declaration in your preſence, at 


the abovementioned conference, that it was not enough 


to reſtore things to the ſtate, in which they were ſix weeks 
before? But I united in the advice of the 25th of Auguſt, 
1794, for marching the militia. If then to declare with- 
out reſerve, that the militia muſt be employed to ſupport 


the laws, provided they could not be executed by the of- 


ficers of the law; to be ſolicitous to avert a civil war; 
and fave, if poſſible, a million of dollars to the United 
States; to be cautious in the expenditure of money, for 
which there had been no appropriation ; and to convince 
the people, that every conciliatory plan had been exhauſt- 
ed, in warding off the emergency ;—if this be to balance, 
then did I balance, not otherwiſe. a 
The day, on which I viſited Mr. Fauchet. was about 
the 5th of Augufl, 1794, after the firſt proclamation was 
ordered. He was at his country-houſe on the Schuyl- 


kill; I was never there but once; and then I ſtaid only 


for twenty minutes—a ſhort ſpace for an overture of con- 
ſpiracy. As to my air, I am ready, without however 


recollecting it, to admit every appearance of trouble; for 
I was weighed down by the thought, and calamitous ne- | 


ceſſity, of Thedding the blood of citizen by citizen. 

Conſcious, as I was, that upon the ſubject of money, 

1cthing had paſſed between Mr. Fauchet and myſelt, 
ck rendered me vulnerable; I was not diſmayed by 
the inferences in his letter No. 10, from his diſpatch No. 
6. I confeſs, however, that 1 was almoſt intirely at a 
iois, to what they could allude; until, on the inſpection 
of No. 6, I gathered from its ſhort, abrupt, and incom- 
plete ſtatement, ſome leading ideas. 

Mr. Fauchet connects, what he calls the overture in 


No. 6, with the narrative of the inſurrection; and con- 


ſequently a ſolution of it is to be locked for in that event. 
As to the requeſ? of a private converſation, I neither can, 
nor have I any ſolicitude, to charge my memory concern- 
ing it. Whenſoever the ſecretary of ſtate has gone to 
the houſe of a foreign miniſter, it has generally been a 


: ching of — that they mould be alon . Our diſcourſe 
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E 
ried upon the inſurrection, and upon the expected 


machinauons of Mr Himmond and others at "ew -Y cork, 
againit the French hepudic, abr mon, and 


myſelf. I ſpoke co you of ihs alem ya, ow New-York, 
and of Mt. Fauche.'s opin.on, that they | 18 concert 


ſomething to tae annova ye of France. Fre as the in- 
telligence was upoh my uind, that the Britiih were fo- 


menting the .n{uriect.cn, I was itrongly inc:ined (o be- 


lieve, thai Mr. Ha: amond's congreis. as Mr Fauchet 
denominated It,..W ould not Orego ne opportimity Of tur- 
niſhing, to the utmoſt oi ther abilities, empioyinent to 


the United States, and of decaching their aitentzon aud 


power from the European war. Ui Mr. Hanweond's in- 
dividual efforts I couid not entertain a þ ah he naving 


declared, if I am not mitinformed, that Mr. Jay's mitiion_ 


would be abortive; and his whole deme mor ſeemiag to 


be regulated by the expectation, that no adjuſt nent with. 


Great Britain was at hand. I own there:icre, that I was 
extremely deſirous of “learning, what was pauing at New- 
York. Mr. Fauchet had given me a tte to caii upon 
him for proof of his compiaints, that in the boſom of 


our country, in one of our molt capital cities, combina— 
tions againſt the Freuch cauſe were iolerated. Complaints 5 


of this kind had been a reitecaied theme with. him, aud 


I could not neglect this, without ſubjecimg myſett to cen- 


ſure. I accordingly demanded his proces ; Calciiating, 


that if evidence was unaitainavie, I thould hitence future 
| crimination of the United States; and if it was attainable, 
it might bring with it other intelligence, 112gn!y benen vial 


to the United States, in detecting and eni:ng hem to 
counteract, the machinations in favour of the infurrec- 
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tion. I certainly thonght, that thoſe men, who were on 
an intimate footing with Mr. Fauchet, and bad ſome ac- 
ceſs to the Britiſh connections, were the beit fitted for 
obtaining this intelligence. I remembered, that he had 


applied to me for the names of men, quam fied as contrac- 
tors of flour in the different ſtates; and this application 
can be proved by a paper in my poſſeſſion, by o gen- 
Hemen in Philadelphia, 1 0 I believe, by rourlel, to 
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whom I mentioned it. Whether I ſuggeſted them to be 
the proper correſpondents on the occaſion, or not, I 
mall not undertake to determine. But if I did, I had 
nat the moſt diſtant idea of any names, or any number ot 


perſo: 18; and if number was at all hinted at, it muit 
have been in that indefinite way, which Mr. Fauchet 
| Kates in his certificate. What were to be the functions 


of theſe men? The diſpatch No. 6, informs us, /o ſave 
the country” from a eivil war; not to kindle one, as has 
been malicioufly aſſerted. To every man, whoſe motives 
were pure; who panted for no pretexts to raiſe a mili- 
tary force ; this object was dear indeed : The backward- 
neſs of ſome portions of the militia in marching, and the 
relignation of ſeveral officers were notorious; aud when 
I broke to Mr. Bradford and other gentlemen, my fear 
of our being embroiled with the Britith, I aver their an- 
ſwer to lave been, that, if the Britiſh could once be 
found to have meddled with the inſurrection, the friends 
of the inſurgents would abandon them, and the militia 
would ſtep forth with alacrity. Of this I was abſolutely 
perſuaded myſelf.— It was ealy to be foreſeen, that every 
rigor. which could be exerciſed upon men, who thould 


| bas known to be engaged in a work cf this nature, would 


be exerciſed upon them by the Britiſh Faction; and that 
if from debt or any other cauſe they ſhould happen to be 
in their 2 mercy would be vainly expected. How 
] exprefled myſelf in relation to this, if at all, I cannot 


now remember; for it was fo much an affair of accidental 


occurrence to my mind, that until I ſaw No. 6, I could 
not, in the ſmalleſt degree, ſatisfy myſelf, how money 
came to be involved. Mr. Fauchet's letter indeed made 


me ſuppoſe, that No. 6 poſſibly alluded to ſome actual 


or proffered loan or expenditure, for the nouriſhment of 
the inſurrection: and therefore I thought it neceſſary to 
deny, in my letter to you of the 19th of Auguſt, 1795, 
that one ſhilling was contemplated by me to be applied 


by Mr. Fauchet relative to the inſurrection. I could 


only ſay, as I now repeat; that whatſoever might have paſ- 
led, in which money was embraced, could only reſpect 
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particular converſation, which, in the ſuppoſed money- 


1 
the circumſtances abovementioned. I >» 2ppeal to God, 
as my witneſs, that the day after the converſation with 


Mr. Fauchet, I informed you of his having complaive _ 
of machinations at New-York againſt his goverament 
that he intimated others of a ſimilar kind againſt the Uni. 
ted States: that you aſked me, why he did not bi ing proof 
of them? and that 1 replied, that I had inſiſted upon it 
being his duty to produce them by every exertion in his 


power. How much more I may have {aid to you, I do 
not recollect ; but I withheld nothing from you, on an 


idea of impropriety in myſelf. Po minute down the 


various converſations between vou and myſeltf, was im- 
practicable: to recollect them all, and in their juſt ex- 


tent, cannot be undertaken by either of us ;—nay more, 


had I been fo careful, as to preſerve a memorial of this 


) 
part of it at leaſt, made ſo {mall an impreſſion upon me, 


1 ſhould be puzzled to aſſign a reaſon to m ylelt for do- 


ing ſo. 


What, if I had exhorted Mr. Fauchet thus: Sir! 


you have been uttering your diſcontents to me concern 
ing a conſpiracy, carried on by the Britiſh in the United 
States againſt your government, and have inſinuated, 


that it is extended even to our own. To prove that you 
are fincere, and are not indulging idle clamours ; obtain 


the neceſſary intelligence. You can do it, although you 
ſhould be obliged to protect your correſpondents from 


Britiſh perſecution, by the advances to be made to them, 


on the ſcore of your flour-contrats.” Without examin- 
ns the correctneſs or unfitneſs of this procedure; let me 


if I was not warranted in the belief, that it would 


fo been acceptable to you, to make the reſearches, which 


Mr. Fauchet was bound to inſtitute in juilice to his own 


country, the vehicle of information, uſeful to our own, 


touching the Britiſh movements? Yes, Sir ; look at a cer- 


tain letter, which you approved, on the 28th of July, 


1794, in which the money of the United States was pledg- 
ed, and every nerve was ſtrained for this object ;—look 
at another letter, which, though written on the 28th of 
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„„ 
Auguſt, 1704, was diſcuſſed as early as the latter end o 


Juiy; and d rected a public officer to explore the temper 
of the coanties, welt of the Suſquehanna, as to the in- 


ſurrecti on :—remember another very confidential letter, 
which I was inſtrudted by von to write, urging a particular 


perſon to expiore the Gtnation of the inſurgents in all 


points. What my own zeal was on this diſtreſſing criſis, 
let iny private letter io Mr. Brad ord ai Pittſburg, on the 


16th of Auguſt, i794, ſpeak.—** The aitention of this 
city * is occupied by the commotion, in the weſt; and 
theie ſeems to be but one horror at the aitack on govern- 
ment. However, I pray you to cloſe the buſineſs with- 


out blood med; aud let the fouls of our few citizens be 


warined againſt ſoine commen enemy, rather than one 
ancther. Whatever eloquence, whatever influence our 
commiſſioners poſſeſs, let them pour it all mo profuſely 


| forth, rather than ſuffer the {word to be drawn. I never 


reflect on the ſituation of the man. whom I venerate and 


love, that 1 do not curſe thoſe, who are endeavouring 


by their outrages on government, te drive him to an ect, 
which he would avoid by any ſacrifice cf perſonal conſi- 
Cerations. If the Rubicon is not pailed by the infurgents, 
1 truſt, that you can ſtop them on this fide ;—if it 1s, I la- 
ment the dire neceſſity of appealing to arms.“ 
That the narrative of the converſation is mutilated, 


appears from the very face of the paper, which Mr. Adet 
_ athrms to contain the whole of what relates to the over- 


ture, as it is called: Naked as the repreſentation 1s, it 
is incomprehenſible in itſelf. What four men upon 
earth could have been contemplated ? Why was Britiſb 
perſecution to be apprehended ? Why ſhould ſo peculiar 
an intereſt be attributed to Mr. Fauchet, in ſaving the 
country from a civil war ? No other explanation, than 
that which has been given, will ſuit the imperfect hints. 


Having already delivered my opinion to the Preſident | 
tor the purpoſe of ſaving a civil war, no agency from me 


could accompliſh any new effect. | 


— 


* Philadelphia. 
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I will here inquire from Mr. Hammond, and the Pri- 
tiſh faction, which through him have been. put in motion; 
from thoſe, who for the ſake of party, interelt, cr perfon- 
ality, have propagated faiſchoods in every town ; or who 
peiſevere in the hatred ot a connection between the U- 
n:ied States and Fiance ;—whet is become of their baſe 


alertions, that tens and hundreds of thouſand dollars have 


beer received from the French miniſter? I demand of 
thoſe, who have tran{miited to every quarter of the u— 
nion, in which they couid find adherents, ſtories of large 


ſums of French fecret-ſervice money being diſtributed in 


the United States, to exhibit their prœof. Let them or 
the government go to the Bank of the United Mates, from 
whence the French miniſter received all he money which 
was paid to him by our treaſury, cr let them ferutinize 
elſewhere. Let every ſum of importance be traced : let 


a reward be offered for every ſpecies of evidence: I chal- 


lenge the whole world to ſupport, by theſe or any other 
expedients, the charge of money or of an overture for 
money. a 

If candor ever EA in the breaſt of thoſe, who have 
ſeized Mr. Fauchet's letter, as an inſtrument of party, 
or from their familiarity with corruption it has not de- 
ſerted them, I muſt intreat them for a moment to obey 
the dictates of common ſenſe. Nothing ſhort of the moſt 


complete foily could have induced me to hint to Mr. Fau- 


chet an overture of money for myſeli/—1. It cannot be 
doubted, that if Mr. Fauchet had even -conjeeured, that 
I had preſented myſelf for money, he weuid have been 
pointed. He would either have directly allericd it, or 


would have infinuated, that the meaſure of which * 


talked, was a cover to ſome propoſition for my own be- 


nefit. He would have animadverted upon the circuit- 


ouſneſs of my proceeding; and wouid probably have at- 
tempted to indicate, how my o-ſervations could have 


| been brought round, ſo as to be applicable to myirit. 
An omiſſion like this was too ſtriking to a man, whoſe 


pen was rapidly flowing in the hiſtory of his acceſs to of- 
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fical ſecrets. —2. There were official ſecrets, which might 
have been diſtantly, but plainly approached, and the va- 


lue of which would have been more attractive to him, 


than the /aving of the United States from a civil war. 5 
What would not have been his joy to inſpect Mr. Jay's 
inſtructions and letters? And yet you mult be convin- 
ced, that he never ſaw or heard a ſyllable of them, with- 
out your permiſtion.—3. A plan of corruption, which 
ſhould engage the attention of a foreign miniſter, muſt 


pledge the perſon corrupted to execute the will of the fo- 


reign government. Read Mr. Fauchet's letters in the 
department of ſtate ; read the anguiſh of his remonſtran- 


ces; and then determine, if the moſt ſuccelsful addreſs to 


him for a mercenary purpoſe would not have been, to 

romiſe to labour for the removal of their cauſe.—4. I 
had often heard him vehement againſt the Britzſh prac- 
tice of ſeduction, and extolling the purity of his own go- 
vernment. If this were not enough to deter a propofi- 


tion for money; it would have been clothed in terms, 
which might decifively fix his notice.—5. You and I 


knew, Sir, officially his poverty; from his urgency to an- 
ticipate the debt, due to France, ior the purchaſe of pro- 
viſions.— 6. You and I knew officially from the American 


miniſter, that two other perſons were in commiſſion with 


Mr. Fauchet. It was ſuſpected, from a quarter in which 


I confided, that theſe perſons were in a political intimacy 
with members of our government, not friendly to me. 


I knew officialiy, that money-claims and money advances 
were to be ſanctioned by them as well as Mr. Fauchet. Is 
it poſſible, that ordinary prudence would not have forbid- 


den this hazard, this certainty of detection? —7. It was 
predicted on Mr. Fauchetr's arrival, that on a revolution | 
of the party, which ſent him hither, he would be recal- 
led. Was zhis the foreign miniſter, who was to be the de- 
poſitory of very high confidence ?—8. You recollect, that 
Mr. Fauchet, upon learning that you meant to reſide at 
Germantown during the ſummer of 1794, rented a houſe, 
as he told you, to have the pleaſure of being near you: 
that without lodging a fingle night there, he 1 1 re- 
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verſed his determination; paid his landlord a compoſi- 
tion, and ſequeſtered himſelf in the country on the 


Schuylkill. No ſooner was I acquainted with it than I 


obſerved to you, that Mr. Fauchet muit have been abrupt- 
ly alienated fron the government. This therefore was 
not the ſeaton tor confidential overtures ; and the ſtrain 
of my pubic letters to him, which awakened his ſenſi- 
bility, manifeſted, that I felt myſelf beyond danger from 


his diſcloſures. —9. Would he have thought of anſw ering 
me, by referring to © the pure and unajterabie Piincipies 


of his Republic ; word he have always admitted my 
integrity in his letters; or would he have certified the 


conver ſation, as he has done, it I had condeſcended to 
accept a bribe 10. Do you bel; eve, Sir, that if money 
was purſucd by a ſecretary oi ſtate, ne would have been 


rebutied by an anſwer, which implied no refuſal; and 


would not have renewed tlie propoſition; - which howev er 
Mr. Fauchet confelles, that he never heard of again. 
But why, (it way be aſked,) if his impreſſions were 


not very forcible, has he made ſuch forcible inferences ? 
When he wrote his letter on the 311t of October 1794. 
his irritation againit the government had increaſed ; and 
his political ſpeculations went to vilify the fyitem of fi- 
nance, and to bend every event to his opinions. How 
elſe can we account for a civil war, which was then ex- 


iſting, being decided or not, according to the ſtatement 


in No. 6?—Where is the tariff, as if a ſum was marked 


out ?*—His impreſſions may have been what they will: I 


deny them, if they be coupled with any thing diſhonor- 


able. He admits, that he was miſtaken. No. 6 itſelf 


demonſtrates, that he did not comprehend the tranſac- 


tion; and his ſolution of his error from the uſe of the 
French and Engliſh language at different times, will be 
frankly allowed by thoſe, who have been circumflanced, 


as Mr. Fauchet was. 

If a foreign miniſter, known to be diſguſted with tlie 
government, and a particular officer ; anxious to approve 
kimſelf as vigilant, penetrating, ed influential ; im- 
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perfectly underſtanding what is ſaid to him; conjecturing 
things to be facts, many of which are, within the know- 


ledge of yourſelf and others, unfounded ; coilecting irom 


the newſpapers liates of politics; ſecluding himſeif from 


the world, where his information might be chaſtized; 
drawing erroneous conſequences from his own data :— 
if he is to be immediately and continually quoted in op- 
politicn to his own certificate, and the tenor of his own 


diſpatches, to the diſadvantage of that othcer ;—then 


may any foreign miniſter deitroy, whom he pleaſes : 
then may Mr. Hammond, and thoſe who reſemble him, 


 defiroy any officer, not devoted to Great Britain. What 


more can be expected from me: 


The ſeventeenth | paragraph. 3 


« 17. As ſoon as it was decided that the French Republic purchaſed 
no men to do their duty, there were to be ſeen individuals, about whoſe 


conduct the government could at leaſt form uneaſy conjectures, giving 
themſelves up with a ſcandalous oſtentation to its views, and even ſe- 
conding its declarations. The Popular Societies ſoon emitted reſolutions 
ſtamped with the ſame ſpirit, and who although they may have been ad- 


viſed by love of order, might nevertheleſs have omitted or uttered them 


with leſs ſolemnity. Then were ſeen coming from the very men whom 


we had been accuſtomed to regard as having little friendſhip for the ſyſ- 
tem of the treaſurer, harrangues without end, in order to give a new | 
!ireftion to the public mind, The militia, however, maniteſt ſome re- 


pugnance, particularly in Pennſylvania, for the ſervice to which they 


were called. Several officers reſign; at laſt by excurſions or harrangues, 


incomplete requiſitions are obtained, and ſcattered volunteer corps trom 


different parts make up the deficiency. how much more intereſting, 
than the changeable men whom J have painted above, were thoſe plain 


citizens whe anſwered the ſolicitations: which were made to them to 


join the vojuntcers—< If we are required we will march; becauſe we 


do not wilh not to have a government, but to arm ourſelves as volunteers 


would be in appearance ſubſcribing implicitly to the exciſe ſyſtem Which 


we reprobate.“ 


6.933 
Alchough in the firſt line of this paragraph, M. Fauchet 
continues the ſpirit of the deductions, which he had 


made the minute before; yet does it manifeſt, that, 


when he wrote his letter, he did nct conceive me to be 
perſonally concerned in the overture, as he terms it. 
For what were men to be procured * To do therr duty. 
What was their duty? To fave their country from a ci- 


vil war. It it be objected, that hrs deciſion, which ap- 


pears from No. 6. never to have been communicated to 
me, was notwithſtanding gueſſed at and intimated io any 
individuals whatſoever; I aſſert, that nothing can be 
more remote from truth. _ 5 


The eighteenth paragraph. 


18. What I have ſaid above, authoriſes then our reſting on the opini- 
on become 1nconteſtible, that in the crifis which has burſt, and in the. 
means employed for reſtoring order, the true queſtion was the deftruc- 
tion or the triumph of the treaſurer's plans. This being once eſtabliſh - 


ed, let us paſs over the facts related in the common diſpatches, and ſee 


how the government or the treaſurer will take from the very ſtroke which 


| threatened his ſyſtem the ſale opportunity of humbling the adverſe party, 


and of ſilencing their enemies whether open or concealed. The army 
marched ; the Preſident made known that he was going to command it; 
he fat out tor Carliſle; Hamilton, as I have underitood, requeſted to fol- 
low him; the Prefident dared not to refuſe him. It does not require 


much penetration to divine the object of this journey: In the Preſident 


it was wiſe, it might alſo be his duty. But in Mr. Hamilton it was a 


conſequence of the profound policy which directs all his ſteps; a mea- 
| ſure dictated by a perfect knowledge of the human heart. Was it not inter- 
eſting for him, for his party, tottering under the weight of events without 
and accuſations within, to proclaim an intimacy more perfect than ever 


with the Preſident, whoſe very name is a ſufficient ſhield againſt the moſt 
| formidabie attacks? Now what more evident mark could the Preſident 


give of his intimacy than by ſuffering Mr. Hamilton, whoſe name even 


is underſtood in the welt as that of a public enemy, to go and place him- 


ſelf at the head of the army which went, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to 
| cauſe his ſyſtem to triumph againſt the oppoſition of the pecple ? The 


preſence of Mr. Hamilton with the army muſt attach it more than ever 
| to his party; we ſee what ideas theſe circumſtances give birth to on both 
| tides, all however to the advantage of the ſecretary, | 


Ibis paragraph ſcarcely requires a comment from me. 
It is obſervable, however, that, as Mr. Fauchet returns to 
| lubjects, upon which he communicated with his collea- 


| gues, they were, according to his obſervation at the be- 


| ginning of his letter, intirely diſtin from any ſecrets of 
our government. When he ſpeaks of his having learned, 
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that Mr. Hamilton requeſted to follow the Preſident, I am 


not quoted; though I ſhall freely declare, how I may 
have contributed to the report, which he might have pol- 
ſibly heard from his colleagues through the connections, 
which they had formed, both in and out of the govern- 
ment. You will remember, Sir, that I repreſented to 
you, how much Col. Hamilton's accompanying you was 


| talked of out of doors, and how much ſtreſs was laid 


upon the ſeeming neceſſity of the commander in chief 
having him always at his elbow. You acquainted me 
with his requeſt to attend you, and I underſtood, that I 
was at liberty to ſay ſo, whereſoever I ſhould find an oc- 


caſion. TI think it probable therefore, that I mentioned 


the fact, to ſhew to the world, that Col. Hamilton had not 
been ſolicited by you to follow him, and thus to counter- 
act the idea of your abſolute dependance on his counſels. 
But I neither recoliect nor believe, that any thing paſſed 
from myſelf to Mr. Fauchet. That the Preſident dared 
not to refuſe Mr. Hamilton is plainly Mr. Fauchet's own 
remark. : e 1 85 


The nineteenth paragraph. 


19. Three weeks had they encamped in the weſt without a ſingle arm- 
ed man appearing, However the Preſident, or thoſe who wiſhed to make 


the moſt of this new manceuvre, made it public that he was going to 
command in perſon. The ſeſſion of Congreſs being very near, it was 


_ wiſhed to try whether there couid not be obtained from the preſſes, which 


were ſuppoſed to have changed, a filence, whence to conclude the poſſi- 
bility'of infringing the conſtitution in its moſt eſſential part; in that 
which fixes the relation of the Prefident with the legiſlature. But the 
patriotic papers laid hold of this artful attempt: I am certain that the 
office of the ſecretary of ſtate, which alone remained at Philadelphia, (for 
while the miniſter of finance was with the army; the minifter of war was 
on a tour to the Province of Maine, 400 miles from Philadelphia), main- 
tained the controverſy in favour of the opinion which it was deſired to e- 
ftabliſh, A compariſon between the Preſident and the Engliſh monarch 


was introduced, who far removed from Weſtminſter, yet ſtrictly fulfils | 


his duty of ſanctioning; it was much inſiſted on that the conftitution de- 
clares that the Preſident commands the armed force: this fimilitude was 


treated with contempt ; the conſequence of the power of commanding in 


perſon, drawn from the right to command in chief (or direct) the force 
of the ſtate, was ridiculed and reduced to an abſurdity, by ſuppeſing a 
fleet at ſea and an army on land. The reſult of this controverſy was; 
that ſome days after it was announced that the Preſident would come ts 

open the approaching ſefſion e 
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I diſcover nothing in this paragraph demanding an an- 
ſwer from me; except that with my privity or belief, not 
a ſingle publication was made from the department of 
ſtate, reſpecting the Preident's ablence from congreſs. 


The tawentieth „ twentv-firſt, twwenty-ſecond, taventy-thi rd, teventy- 
fourth and taventy-fifth paragraphs. . 


20. During his ſtay at Bedford, the Preſident doubtleſs concerted the 

plan of the campaign with Mr. Lee, to whom he left the command in 
chief. The letter by which he delegates the command to him, is that of 
a virtuous man, at leaſt as to the major part of the ſentiments which it 
contains; he aiterwards ſet out for Philadelphia, where he has juſt artiv- 
ed, and Mr, Hamilton remains with the army. 

21. This laſt circumſtance unveils all the plan of the Secretary: he 
preſides over the military operatious in order to acquire in the fight of his 
enemies a formidable and impoſing conſideration. He and Mr. Lee the 
commander in chief, agree peifectl) in principles. The governors of 
Jerſey and Maryland harmonize entirely with them; the governor of 
Pennſylvania, of whom it never would have been ſuſpected, lived inti- 


1 
[| 


mately and publicly with Hamilton. Such a union of perſons would be 
| matter ſufficient to produce reſiſtance in the weſtern counties, even ad- 
mitting they had not thought of making any. 5 
22. The ſoldiers themſelves are aſtoniſned at the ſcandalous gaiety, 
with which thoſe who poſſeſs the ſecret, proclaim their approaching tri- 
umph. It is aſked, of what uſe are 15, oco wen in this country, in which. 
proviſions are ſcarce, and where are to be ſeized only ſome turbulent meu 
at their plough. Thoſe who conducted the expedition know this; the 
- | matter is to create a great expence; when the ſums {hall come to be aſ- 
e ſeſſed, no one will be willing to pay, and ſhould each pay his aſſeſſment, 
it will be done in curſing the inſurgent principles of the patriots. 
s | 23. It is impoſſible to make a more able manœuvre for the opening of 
n | Congreſs, The paſſions, the generous indignation, which had agitated 
- | their minds in the laſt ſeſſion, were about being renewed with ſtill more 
it | vigor; there was nothing to announce of brilliant ſucceſſes which they 
e | had promiſed. The hottilities of Great Britain on the continent fo long 
e | diſguiſed, and now become evident, a commerce always harraſſed, 11djcu- 
dr | lous negociations lingering at London, waiting until new conjunctures 
48 ſhould authorize new inſults: ſuch was the picture they were likely to 
1- | have to offer the repreſentatives of the people. But this criſis, and the 
e- | great movements made to prevent its conſequences, change the ſtate of 
n things. With what advantage do they denounce an attrocious attack 
ls | upon the conſtitution, and appreciate the activity uſed to repreſs it; the 
z- | ariſtocratical party will ſoon have underſtood the ſecret; all the misfor- 


as | tunes will be attributed to patriots; the party of the latter is about being 
in | deſerted by all the weak men, and this complete ſeſſion will have been 
ce gained. | | 8 3 

af : 24. Who knows what will be the limits of this triumph ? Perhaps 
5: | advantage will be taken by it to obtain ſome laws for ſtrengthening the 
ts government, and ſtill more precipitating the propenſity, already vitible, 
that it has towards ariſtocracy. 3 
25. Such are, citizen, the data which I poſſeſs concerning theſe e · 5 
vents, and the conſequences I draw from them: 1 wiſh I may be deceiv- 
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ed in my calculations, and the good diſpoſition of the people; their at- 
tachment to principles leads me to expect it. I have perhaps herein 
fallen into the repetition of reflections and facts contained in other dif. 
patches, but I w iſned to preſent together ſome views which I have rea- 


{on to aſcribe to the ruling party, and ſome able manceuvres invented to | 
ſupport themſelves. Without participating in the paſſions of the parties, 
] obſerve them; and I owe to my country an exact and ſtrict account ol | 


the ſituation of things. I ſhall make it my duty to keep you regulaily 


informed of every change that may take place; above all I ſhall apply 


myſeli to penetrate the diſpoſition of the legiſlature ; that will not a little 
aſſiſt in forming the final idea which we ought to have of theſe move- 
ments, and what we ſhould really fear or hope from them, 


Upon theſe paragraphs I ſhall obſerve, only that it was 


impoſſible for me on the faith of Mr. Jay's letters to pro- 


nounce, that the negotiations in London were derifory or 


ridiculous. 
Thus, Sir, have! 117 zed Mr. Fauchet's letter No. 10, 
and his diſpatches No. 3 and 6. But it is my right, from 
a jus ſenſe of injury, to call the attention of the people 
and yourſelt to ſome further obſervations. 


In this letter: Sir. I appeal to the people of the United 


States. They have not committed themſelves. They have 
no prejudices, no antipathies, no jealouſies to be awakened. 
They will follow counſellors, who will not, and cannot 
deceive them: who will act for themſelves, and are not 


played off by others behind the ſcene. They will be able 


to repel the crifis, which, I fear, may diſſurb our har- 


mony with France. But without a iarther enumeration 


of reaſons for an appeal to the people, to whom elle 
ought I to appeal? If the ſtories, which have been pro- 
pazated, be true; it is heir honor, which has been 
wounded. If falſe, they alone can make retribution to 


me. On them alone can I rely to diſtinguiſh truth from 


the management and exaggerations of a Britiſh miniſter, 

Britiſh partiſans, Britiſh merchants, enemies of Pratice, 

friends of monarchy, and violators of our conſtitution. 
 To- yourſelf, Sir, J never can appeal. Your conduct 


on the 19th of Auen 1795, your letter of the 20th; 
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and the declarations of thoſe, who felt a perſrafion, that 


£4 Herd 
they were hghting under your banners, have long ago 


proclaimed, that you had been in an infant transformed 


4a 44 4401 


into my enemy: And this, if I mittake not, was the 
courſe of your thoughts. After vou had determined not 


to ratify quring the exiſtence of the provihon order, you 


were inn ed by the remonſtrances of the people 
from ove end of the union to the other. You perceived, 


that not to ratify im ediately, would diiguſt one party, 
and that to ratify. Sven after tho ab tion Gf that order, 
RE diſguſt the oer. 

ble p hraſe of your 


You will remember a remarka- 
upon this occaiion . Beſyre, new 


ever, don Were are iy CO 01 {rom the es a Or your jour- 


ney { rom Virgin! 1a, ne Man, W hO Hack Get. anxioully 1 


quirins after YOUT arrival naltened lO de Hver the letter 


We hen whe kriendſhip of the people for France; 
which had beer, bs a terror, was Changed into a phan- 
tous, from the expectation of ſatist ing them Gian Sin- 


ing corruption in her favour. Then the cppoters of the 


me 


treaty might, as was luppoſed. be bran es, as 2 © dete 


table faction“ —* a detetiable con ſpirac „and plotters 07 
a revolution. The deſtruction of me was a rte Tome- 


. 


thing; —the groundwork ol a more nnportant aauk upon 


others. In me you ſaw a man of no party ;—wacle riende, 
though they knew me to be republican, were ted 0 he: 
lieve, that i in your cabinet I was an adherent to anti-re- 
publican meaſures, and were Ignor: ait, that no opinion, 
which I there gave, ever ſwerved from the Ticks of the 
people :—who, having the name of being befriended 


by yon, and having always vindicated vor charadter, 


when unjuſtly allaileC, was the more crnofed! O dead iy 
ſtroke from the arm of an clevated and repuied pairen. 


You thought alſo, that from the EgEncy, witch I had had 
in the treaty, the people migit keep aicof trom render- 
ing me juſtice. Be this as it man. tuey ſbhall be inſorm 


604 of the truth; and I repeat, that L will not court the 
prejudices of any man upon earth, 

I did indeed, before the proviſion- -order was known, 
confider you, as bound to ratify, if the ferate ſhouid 


adviſe you; becauſe your powers to Mr. Jay did not. 


ſeem to have been exceeded. 2 was much influenced 21 
ſo by theſe conſiderations. 


3 hat 3 it tlie people were 
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1 
adverſe to the t treaty, it was the conſtitutional right of the 
houſe of repreſentatives to refuſe, upon original grounds, 


unfettered by the aſſent of the ſenate or vourſelf, to paſs 


the laws, neceſſary for its execution :—2, That Mr. Jay 


| had aflerted that no better terms could poſſibly be obtained; 


and that obſtinacy in rejecting the ſettlement, which he 


had made, might be ſerious :—3. That I did not then ſup- 


poſe, that we were to hazard a war with France, by con- 


curring in the attempt to ſtarve her. But as ſoon as the 


proviſion-order was promulged, I delivered to you my 
opinion on the 12th of July 1795; in which I ſlated my 
objections to the treaty, including many of your own, 
tranſmitted to Mr. Jay in my letters of the 12th of No- 
vember, and 15th of December 1794; placing the rati- 
fication on the ſame footing, on which I had placed it in 


my addreſs to Mr. Hammond. 


Without a ſubſerviency to French politics, 1 might 


have well doubted of the expediency of ratifying, when 


it appears by a letter from Mr. Jay, of the 5th of No- 


vember 1794 (fourteen days 672604 he ſigned it) that he 


himſelf vibrated on the propriety of ſigning it. The 


maxim, which I have always enforced to you, has been, 


that the United States ſhould ſhake off all dependence of 


French and Engliſh interference in our affairs : but that 


we ought not to deny or baffle the gratitude of the people 


to France under the pretext of independence, in order to 


give a deciſive pieponderance to Great Britain. 


Anxious as I am to cloſe this letter which has been 45 5 
layed, not from any deſign, or heſitation, but from cir- 


cumſtances, unavoidable in my ſituation ; I have only to 
deplore, that even with an anxiety on your part to recol- 
lect every thing, I cannot hope for ſupport in many things, 
which I might mention, and which have been confined to 


ourſelves ; after having heard you daily complain, that you 


could not truſt your memory. But having been driven 


by ſelf defence to ſpeak freely, I ſtand upon the truth of 


what 1 have ſpoken :—LET THE PEOPLE JUDGE. 
L have the honour, Sir, 5 | 
to be with due reſpect, aſs 
your moſt obedient ſervant, 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 
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No. I. 


MESSAGE of the PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES, 
10 CONGRESS. 


| % UNITED STATES, December 5, 1793. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE, N 
and of the Hovsz of REPRESENTATIVES, 


T S the preſent ſituation of the ſeveral nations of Europe, and eſpecially of thete 


with which the United States have important relations, cannot but render the 
ſtate of things between them and us; matter of intereſting inquiry, to the legiſlature, 
and may, indeed, give riſe to deliberations, to which they alone are competent, I have 
thought it my duty to communicate to them, certain correſpondences which have taken 
place. | 353 | „ 
The repreſentative and executive bodies of France have manifeſted, generally. a friend- 
ly attachment to this country; have given advantages to our commerce and navigation, 
and have made overtures for placing theſe advantages on permanent ground; a decree, 
however, of the National Aſſembly, ſubjecting veſſels laden with proviſions, to be carried 
into their ports, and making enemy-goods lawful prize, in the veſſel of a friend, contrary 


to our treaty, though revoked at one time, as tothe United States, has been ſince extended 


to their veflels alſo, as has been recently ſtated to us: —Repreſentations on this ſubject 


will be immediately given in charge to our miniſter there, and the reſult ſhall be commu- 


nicated to the legiſlature. | 

It is, with extreme concern, I have to inform you, that the proceedings of the p2rſo:, 
whom they have unfortunately appointed their miniſter plenipotentiary here, have brea- 
thed nothing of the friendly ſpirit of the nation which ſent him; their tendency, on the 
contrary, has been to involve us in war abroad, and diſcord and anatchy at home. $9 
far as his aQs, or thoſe of his agents, have threatened our immediate commitment in the 
war, or flagrant inſult to the authority of the laws, their effect has been counteracted 
by the ordinary cognizance of the laws, and by an exertion of the powers confided to me. 
Where their danger was not imminent, they have been borne with, from ſentiments of 


regard to his nation; from a ſenſe of their friendſhip towards us; from a conviction, that 


they would not ſuffer us to remain long expoſed to the action of a perſon, who has ſo lit- 
tle reſpected our mutual diſpoſitions ; and, I will add, from a reliance on the tirmneſs of 
my fellow-citizens, in their principles of peace and order. In the mean time I have 
reſpected and purſued the ſtipulations of our treaties, according to what I judged their 


true lenſe; and have withheld no act of friendihip, which their affairs have called for 
from us, and which juſtice to others left us free to perform—I have gone further, —Ra- , 
ther than employ force for the reſtitution of certain veſſels, which I deemed the United 


States bound to reſtore, I thought it more adviſable to ſatisfy the parties, by avowing it to 


be my opinion, that if reſtitution were not made, it would be incumbent on the Un ted | 
States to make compenſation. Ihe papers now communicated will more particularly ap- 


prize you of theſe trauſactions. | | 
The vexations and ſpoliation, underſtood to have been committed on our veſſels and 


| Commerce, by the cruiſers and officers of ſome of the belligerent powers, appeared to 
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require attention. Ihe rracfo of theſe, however, not having been brought forward, the 
Ceſcript.on of UG. uLUIcd to have fuftered, were notified, that on furniſhing then: 
to the executiie, o meadtires waonrlki be taken to obtain reareſs of the paſt, and more 


efeQual provitors ezaink the future. Should ſuch documents be furniſhed, proper 


: repreſentations will £ de made thereon, with a juſt reliauce on A redreſs pioportioned to 


the en igency of tie cole, 


The Zruiſu gorcrmment having unddertaken, by orders to the commanders of their 


armed vehels, io 1crhualn, senelelly, our commeice, in corn and other proviſions, to 
their own 90118, 27:14 thoſe of their friends, the inſtructions now communicated were im- 
mediately fo; warded to our miniſter at that court. In the mean time, fome diſcuſſions on 
the lubject : 100K lh ace between him anulnem z theſe are alſo laid before you; and I may 
expect to leaf he whit of his Special inſtructions, in time to make it known to the be” 
giiature, Gmmne their prefert ſeſſion.“ 

Very eas after the ariival of a Erich mirfier hefe, mutual explanations on the inex- 
tcution of the ticaiy of peace were entered into, with that miniſter : thele are now laid 
beſore you, tor your inform 

On the ſabiect: of mutzal Tidlereſ between this country and Spain, negcciations and 
conferences ate now dehendiug. The pubis good requiring that the preſent ſtate of 
Utheiz ſhould Le made known to the lepitlariuoe, in confidence only, they thall be the ſub- 
ject of 4 ſeparnie aud fubleguent : omm an. cation. | 


Go. WASHINGTON. 


. 
Meſſage of the Preſident to the Senate, nominating Mr. Fay. 


April 16th, 1 794. 


GENTLEMEN 4 the Senate, The communications which I have made to you 
during your preſent Seftion, tiom the diſpaiches of our Miniſter in London, contain a 
ſerious afhect of ot aHairs with Grcat Britain. But as Peace ought to be purſued with 
unremitted zeal, before the laſt reſource, which has ſo often been the ſcourge of nations, 
and cannot tail to check the advanced proſperity of the United States, is contemplated, 1 
have thought proper to nominate and do hereby nominate JoHN JAx, as Envoy Extra- 


ordinary of the United Staies, to his Britannic Majeſty. My confidence in our Miniſter 


lenipotentiary in London, continues undiminiſhed; but. a million like this, while it 
correſponds with the ſolemnity of the occation, will announce to the world a fol:citude 
for a ft end adjuſo ment of cur complaints, and a reluctance to hoſtility. Going inmedi- 
ately fiom the Unaed States, ſuch an Envoy will carry with him a full knowiedge of the 
exiting temper end ſenubility of our country; aud will thus be taught to vindicate our 
i; gals. with lines, ang. to cultivate * with uncerity. | | 


No. III. 


Bamund Randolph to the Pręſident. 
PHILADELPHIA Sth Auguſt, 1794. 


8 


THE late events inthe ede of pitiſburg appeared. on the firſt intelligence 
ot them, to be extenhve in their relations. Put ſubſequent reflection, and the conic- 
tence with the Governor of Pennſylvania hate multiplied them in my mind tenfold, In- 
deed, Sir, the moment is big with a critis, which would convulte the eldeſt government; 
and if it ſhould burſt on ours, its extent and datninion can be bur ſaintly conjectu- 
red. 
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At our firſt conſultation, in your preſence, the indignation, which we all felt, at the 


outrages committed, created a defire, that the information received ſhould be laid before 


an aſſociate juſtice, or the diſtrict judge; to be conſidered under the act of Mar 26, 1792. 
This ſtep was urged by the neceſſity of underſtanding, without delay, all the means vetted 
in the Preſident, for ſuppreſſing the progreſsof the miſchief. I caution, kowerer, was 


preſcribed to the Attorney General, who ſubmitted the documents to the Judge, not to 


expreſs the moſt diſtant wiſt of the Preſident that the certi gate ſhould be grante:l. 


The certificate has been granted; and although the teimony is not in my jucgment, | 


yetin ſufficient legal form to become the ground work ot ſuch auact; anu a ju ige ought 
not a priori to decide that the Marſhal is incompetent to ſuppreis the combinations by 


the pofſe comitatus, yet the certificate, if it be minute enough, 15 concluſi e, that, „in 
* the counties of Waſhington and Allegnany in Pennſylvania, laws of the United States 


are oppoled, and the execution thereof obſtructed by combinations too powerful to be 


ſuppreſſed by the ordinary courſe of Judicial proceedings, or by the powers g eſted in 


the Marſhal of that diſtrict.“ But the certificate ſpecifies no particular law which has 


been oppoſed. This defect I remarked to Judge Wilſon, fiom whom the certificate came, 


and obſerved that the delign of the law being, that a judge ſhould point out io the ex- 
ecutive Where the judiciary ſtood in need of military aid, it was fruſtrated if military force 
ſhould be applied to laws, which the judge might not contemplate. He did not yield to 
my reaſoning; and therefore I preſume that the objection will not be received 2g2inft 
the validity of the certificate. 

Upon the ſuppoſition of its being valid a power ariſes to the Preſident to call forth the 
militia of Pennſylvania, and eventually the militia of other fates, which may be con- 
venient. But as the law does not compel the Pre ident to array the militia in conſequence 
of the certificate, and renders it lawful only for him ſo to do; the rand enquiry is, 
whether it be expedient to exerciſe this power at this time. 

On many occaſions have I contended; that whenſoever military coercion is to be teſor⸗ 
ted to in ſupport of law, the militia are the true, proper, and only inſtruments which ouglit 
to be employed. But a calm ſurvey of the fituation of the United States has preſented 


theſe dangers, and theſe objections, and baniſhes every idea of calling them into imme- 


diate action: : 

1. A rad al and univerſal diſſatisſaction with the exciſe pervades the four tranſmontane 
counties of Pennſylvania, having more than fixty three thouſand ſouis in the whole, and 
more than fifteen thouſand white males above the age of ſixteen. Jhe counties on the 
eaftern fide of the mountain, and ſome other populous counties, are infected by fimil 
prejudices, inferior in degree, and dormant, but not exti guiſhed. | 

2. Several counties in Virginia, having a ſtrong militia, participate in theſe feen 
ings. | a 
3. The inſurgents themſelves, numerous, are more cloſely united by like dangers, 


with friends and kindred, ſcattered abroad in different places, who will enter into all 


the apprehenſions, and combine in all the precautions of ſafety, adopted by them. 

4. As ſoon, too, as any event of eclat ſhall occur, around which perſons, diſcontented 
on other principles, whether of averſion to the government or diſguſt with any meaſures 
of the adminiſtration, may rally, they will make a common cauſe. _ 


5. The Governor of Pennſylvania has declared his _ to be, that the militia, whic h 


can be drawn forth, will be unequal to the taſk. 

6. If the militia of other ſtates are to be called forth, it is not a decided thing, that 
many of them may not refuſe. And if they comply, is nothing to be a pprehended from 
a ſtrong cement growing between all the militia of Pennſylvania, when they perceive, 
that, another militia is to be introduced into the boſom of their country? Ihe experiment 
is at leaſt untried. 

7. The expence of a military n will be very great; ; and with a devouring 


Indian war, the commencement of a navy, the ſum to be expended for obtaining a peace 


with Algiers, the deſtruction of our ' mercantile capital by Britiſh depredatioas, the un- 
certainty of war or peace with Great Britain, the impatience of the people under encreal- 


ed taxes, the punctual ſupport of our ciedit ;—it behoves thoſe, who manage our fiſcal 


matters to be ſure of their pecuniary reſources, when ſo great a field of new and unex- 


pected expence is to be opened. 


8. Is there any appropriation of money, which can be immediately devoted to this 
uſe ? If not how can money be drawn ? It is ſaid that appropriations are to the War de- 
partment generally; but it may deſerve enquiry, whether they were not made upon par» 


tieular Ratements of a kind of ſervice, efſentially diſtinct from. the one propoſed. 
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9. If the intelligence of the orertures of the Britiſh to the Weſtern counties be true, 


aud the inhabitants ſhould be driven to accept their aid, the ſupplies of the weſtern army, 
the weſtern army itſelf may be deſtroyed; the re- union of that country to the United 


States will be impracticable; and we muſt be engaged in a Britiſh war. If the intelli- 
gence be probable only——, how ditticult will it be to reconcile the world to believe, 
that we hare been conſiſtent in our conduct; when, after running the hazard of mortally 


_ offending the French by the punctilious obſervance of neutrality ; after deprecating the 


wrath of the Engliſh by er ery poſible act of government; after the requeſt for the ſuſ- 
penſion of the ſettlement at Pref ue lite, which has in ſome meaſure been founded on 


the poliibility of Great R:itain being rouſed to arms by it; we purſue - meaſures, which 


threaten colliſion with Great Britain and which are mixed with the blood of our fellow- 
eitizens. | 988 


10. If miſcarriage ſhouid befal the United States in the beginning, what may not be 


the conſeguence? And if this ſhould not happen, is it poilible to foreſee what may be the 


effect of ten, twenty, or thirty thouſand of our citizens being drawn into the field againſt 


as many more, "here is another enemy in the heart of the Southern ſtates, who would 
Nut ileep With ſuch an oppo; tunity of advantage. 


11. It is a tact well known that the parties in the United States are highly imamed 
223ink each other; and that there is but one character Which keeps both in àwe. As 


169n as the ſword ſhall be drawn! io reſtrain them. - | 

On this ſubject the ſouls of ſome good men bleed: They have often afbed tiemfelves 
wiy they are always ſo jealous of military power, whenever it has bee: provied to be 
esere {el under the foim of a ſuccour to the civil authority? How hab ha pencd that 
Wild tember, not addicted to ſuſpicion, nor unfriendly to thoſe who propoſe military 
three. they do not court the ſhining 1eputation which is acquire? be tetng always ready 
for itrong m-aſnres. This is the 1eafon ; that they are conhdent that tl. know the ulti- 
male leate of the people; that the will of the people mult force its way in the govern - 
ment; that, notwithſtanding the indignation which may be raiſed againſt the inſurgents; 


vet if meaſures, unnecettarily harth, diſoroportionably herſh, and without a previous trial 
_ of every thing, which law or the ſpirit of conciliation casi do, be executer!, that indigna< 
ton will give way, and the people will be eftianges. from the aaminiſtration which made 


the experiment. There is a ſecond reaſon ; one motive a'tizned in argument: for calling 


forth the militia, has been, that a go ernment can never be fa d to be efabliſhed, until 


ſome ignal d:\piav has manifeſted its Lower of miltary cercion This maxim, if in⸗ 
dulged, would neap curtes upon the government. The ſtrength of a government is the 


affeclion of the people ; and while that is maintained, es ery invater, efery” infurgem. 
will as cena ny cœunt upon the fear oi its Arength, as if it ha: with one army of citizens 
mow down another | | 

Let the parties in the United States be ever kivndled into ation, ſentiments like theſe 
will produce a lame, wh.ch will not tei m nate in a common revolution. 


Knowing, Sir, as i Co. the motives, which go ern you in oil,ce, I wescertain that you 


would be anxious to mitigate as far as you thought it practicable, the military courſe 


which has been lecommended. You ha e accordingly ſuſpended rhe force of the preced - 


ing obſercat.ons by determining not to all forth the militia immediately to action, and 
to ſend commtifioners, who may elan and adjuſt if pofubte the preſent diſcon- 
tents, X ES | | 
Ihe next queſtion then is, whether the mil.tia ſual! be directed to hold themſelx es in 
readineſs; or (hall not be ſummoned at all? - | | 


It has been ſuppoſed by ſome gentlemen, that when reconciVation is offered with one 


Cc 


hand, terror Mould be borne in the other; and that a full amneſty and oblivion ſhall 
not be z:anted, unleſs the eaciſe laws be complied with in the fulleſt manner. 

Win a lauguage ſuch as this, the orertures of peace will be conſidered deluſive by the 
inſurgente and the moſt of the world. it will be ſaid and believed, that the defigir of 


ſending commiſſioners was only to gloſs over hoſtility ; to endeavour to divide; to ſcund 


tte ſtreugth of the inſurgents; to diſcover the moſt culpable perſons, to be marked out for 
punithment ; to temporize until Congreſs can be prevailed upon to order further force, 
or the weſtern army may be at leiſure from the ſavages, to be turned upon the infur- 
gents; and many other ſuſpicions will be entertained which cannot be here enumerated. 


7 


Vehen Congr<ſs talked of ſome high handed ſteps againſt Great Britain, they were diſ- 


ai» w 


approved, as counteratting Mr. Jay's miſſion; becauſe it could not be expected, ſhe” 


would be dragooned. Human nature will to a certain point ſhew itſelf to be the ſame; 


even among the Alleghany movutains. The miſhion will, I fear, fail; though it would 


be to me the moſt grateful occurre ace in life to find my prediction faliified. If it does 


Mere is a blank in this place in the copy prefer ved. 
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| fail, and in conſequence of the diſappointment the militia ſhould be required ta a, then 
will return that fatal train of events, which I have ſtated above, to be NNE tor 

| the preſent, 
What would be the inconvenience of delay? The reſult of the miſſion wore? te 


known in four weeks, and the Preſident would be mater of his meaſtires, without ay 

5 previous commitment. Four weeks could not render _ Inlir; zents mots :01Mmicables 
that ſpace of time might render them leſs ſo, by affording room or reflection: end the 

/ government will hae a ſutticlent ſeaſon maligen 8 10 eien, Uni every 7 Peace abie 
i | attempt ſha!l be exhauſted, it is not clea io 110, bat 25 FR as the call is mage, and the 
proclamation iſſued, the militia may not enter inte ſome cinboation, WIC wii ate 


the inſurgents, that they need fear nothing from them) and ſpiead thoſe coinbinauois 
| among the militia. 
| My. opinion therefore is, that the commiſſioners will be furniſhed with enough on the | 5 0 
{core of terror, when they announce, that the Prefident is in po:ſeifion of the certificate | 
of the judge. It will confirm the humanity of the miſſion; and notwithſtanding ſome 
men might pay encomiums ondeciſion, vigor of nerves, &c. &. if the militia wee ſum- 
moned to be held in readineſs; the majority would conceive the merit of the miſkon in- 
complete if this were to be done. 

It will not, however, be ſuppoſed, that I mean that theſe outrages are to paſs without 
| animadverion. No, Sir That the authority of government is to be maintained is 
not leſs my potion, than that of others. But I prefer the a-compliſhment of this by _ | " 
e ery experiment of moderation in the firſt inſtance. The ſteps, therefore, which I would N 
| recom mend, are, | | 

1. A ſerious proclamation, ſtating the miſchief, declaring the power, poſſeſſed by the 
executive, and announcing, that it is withheld from motives of humanity and a wiſh for 
conciliation, | 

2. Commiſſioners, properly inſtructed to tlie ſame objects. 
a 3. If they fail in their miſſion let the offenders be proſecuted accordiy: to law. 

4» If the judiciary authority is, after this, withſtood, let the militia be called out. 

Theſe appear to me to be the only means for producing unanimity in the people ; and 
without their unanimity government may be mortified and defeated. 

If the Preident ſhall determine to operate with the militia, it will be neceſſary to ſub- 
mit ſome animadverfions upon the interpretation of the law. For it ought cloſely to be | 
. confidered, whether if the combinations ſhould diſperſe, the execution of proceſs is not | 
8 to be left to the Marſhal and his e. But theſe will be deferred, until orders ſhall be { 
diſcuſſed for the militia o march. > | 
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I have the honor, Sir, to be 


with the higheſt reſpect, and fiacereſt attachment, 


oY os 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
EDM: RANDOLPH. 


The Preſident of the United States. 
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